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FOREWORD 


In the interest of preserving as history part of the early life, 
habits and characteristics of the people of Randleman and Randolph 
County, North Carolina, this book has been printed by the Rotary 
Club of Randleman. 

The Story of Naomi Wise apparently made its first appearance 
in the Greensboro Patriot in April, 1874, written by Charlie Vernon. 
It is believed that Dr. Braxton Craven, then President of Trinity 
College, used the pen name Charlie Vernon and it is the opinion 
that Dr. Craven wrote the original story of Naomi Wise. This book 
was published by I. J. Brittain, of Winston-Salem, N. C., and the 
preface stated that the story was written by Dr. Craven. It was later 
published in 1888 by the Harrell Printing Co., of Weldon, N. C., 
and was published for Mark Penny. 

A large portion of the information contained in this book was 
furnished by Mrs. Laura S. Worth, a former resident of Randleman, 
to whom we extend our sincere appreciation. 

We also offer our thanks to Miss Elizabeth Swaim whose untir- 
ing efforts helped immensely in making this book possible. 


THE ROTARY CLUB OF RANDLEMAN. 
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PART | 


NAOMI WISE 
eiay yee 
THE WRONGS OF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL 
ENACTED IN NORTH CAROLINA 90 YEARS AGO 


TO THE READER 


The truth of what the reader will find and the lesson to be de- 
ducted from this story, will commend it to the favor of all the good 
people of Randolph County, and to the reading public generally. It 
is not fiction, but a reliable narrative of facts, as gathered from 
the gray-haired fathers and mothers of today. 


An account of the present beautiful town of Naomi Falls is 
annexed. 


The narrative of Naomi Wise is published from the original 
history, by M. Penny, Randleman, N. C., with the song, as sung in 
by-gone days when men stood, in this country, heart to heart and 
hand to hand. 

M. PENNY. 


October, 1888. 


NAOMI WISE 


CHAPTER I. 


About ninety years ago there lived where New Salem now is, 
in the northern part of Randolph County, North Carolina, a very 
Open and warm hearted gentleman by the name of William Adams. 
A few families of nature’s noblest quality lived in the vicinity. They 
were not emphatically rich, but were what our people called good 
livers; they were honest, hospitable and kind; they knew neither 
the luxuries nor the vices of high life. Their farms supplied enough 
for their own tables, and surplus sufhcient for a brisk trade with 
Fayetteville. The wild forest hills and immense glades in the neigh- 
borhood afforded bountiful quantities of game; whilst Deep River 
abounded with the finest fish. At that time the inhabitants were 
by no means so thickly settled as at present; trading as a regular 
business was unknown, except to a few merchants. The people were 
somewhat rude, still, however, hospitable and kind. 


At William Adams’ lived Naomi Wise. She had early been 
thrown upon the cold charity of the world, and she had received 
the frozen crumbs of that charity. Her size was medium; her figure 
beautifully formed; her face handsome and expressive; her eye keen 
yet mild; her words soft and winning. She was left without father 
to protect, mother to counsel, brothers and sisters to love, or friends 
with whom to associate. Food, clothing and shelter must be earned 
by the labor of her own hands, not such labor, however, as females 
at this day perform. There was no place for her but the kitchen 
with the prospect of occasionally going into the field. This the 
poor orphan accepted willingly; she was willing to labor, she was 
ashamed to beg. The thousand comforts that parents can find for 
their children are never enjoyed by the fatherless. Fanaticism may 
rave over the chains of the Africans; the pity of sixteen States can 
be poured out for the southern Negro; the great meetings are held 
to move on emancipation; but who pities the orphan? May the 
Lord pity him, for man will not. 


At the time of which we speak, neighborhoods were nearly dis- 
tinct; all that lived in the same vicinity, generally bearing the same 
name. To account for this, we have only to recollect, that most of 
our settlers migrated from Pennsylvania and Virginia; and that 
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families generally came and settled together. Physical force being 
frequently necessary for self-defense, such families made a kind of 
treaty offensive and defensive. Sometimes, however, the most deadly 
feuds broke out among themselves. Such was the case with the 
Lewis family, that settled on Sandy Creek. Old David Lewis prob- 
ably came from Pennsylvania; at least, an old gentleman by name 
of Buchanan told the writer so; Buchanan was personally acquainted 
with the Lewises. David had a considerable family of boys, all ‘of 
whom were noted for their great size and strength. This was in every 
respect a very peculiar family, peculiar in appearance, in character, 
and in destiny. The Lewises were tall, broad, muscular and very 
powerful men. In the manner of fighting very common at that 
time, viz: to lay aside all clothing but pantaloons, and then try for 
victory by striking with the fist, scratching, gouging and biting, a 
Lewis was not to be vanquished. The family were the lions of the 
country. This character was eminently pugnacious. Nearly all of 
them drank to intoxication; aware of power, they insulted whom 
they listed; they sought occasions of quarrel as a Yankee does gold 
dust in California. They rode through plantations; killed their 
neighbors’ cattle; took fish from other men’s traps; said what they 
pleased; all more for contention than gain. Though the oppressed 
had the power, they were afraid to prosecute them; they knew these 
human hydras had no mercy; they dreaded their retaliating ven- 
geance. For these men would follow their children while at work, 
and whip them from one side of the field to the other. They would 
compel them to stand in the yard during cold rainy nights, till the 
little creatures were frozen beyond the power of speech; and some- 
times their wives shared no better fate. A fine colt belonging to 
Stephen Lewis, once did some trifling mischief, when the owner, en- 
raged, shot it dead upon the instant. Anything, man or beast, that 
dared to cross them, periled its life. They neither sheltered them- 
selves under the strong arm of law, nor permitted others to do so; 
they neither gave nor asked mercy. Yet these same men were un- 
failing friends, when they chose to protect. Their pledge was sure 
as anything human could be; if they threatened death or torture, 
those threatened always thought it prudent to retire to the very 
uttermost part of the earth; if they vowed protection, their protege 
felt secure. Some of their remote relations are still in this country; 
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they are among our most worthy citizens, but they never tamely 
submit to insult. Some inquire how such men as the Lewises could 
ever intermarry with other families; who would unite themselves 
to such cold hearted creatures ? 


While such characters are in some respects to be abhorred, yet 
there is about them that has in all ages been attractive. Ladies are 
accused, because they fall in love with fops, of wanting common 
sense, and of loving vanity rather than substance. The accusation 
is false. Except the love of a Christian for his Lord, the love of a 
woman is the purest and truest thing on earth; sweet as the incense 
of heaven, soft as the air of paradise, and confiding as the lamb; it 
scorns the little, the vile and the treacherous. The tendrils of woman's 
affection despise the shrubs of odor and beauty to entwine closely 
and eternally around high forest trees that are exposed to howling 
storms and the thunders of Jove. The trees may be rough and 
crooked, but then they are trees. Find a man of great intellectual 
power, of iron will, of reckless daring, but of unshaken fidelity; in 
such you find a master magnet around which women’s hearts collect 
by natural attraction. But how can a pure and good woman love a 
wicked man! Nonsense, thou puritan! She does not love his wicked- 
ness, but his soul. Did not the Saviour love a wicked world, though 
he died to destroy its wickedness? Then a woman will love a wicked 
man better than a good one, will she? No, she will love a good man 
much better, other things being equal. But you make daring deeds 
of wickedness the exponents of man’s greatness. I do no such thing. 
I make actions that require power, energy, and firmness, test of great- 
ness; that such actions should be tainted with evil, is a blot that mars 
them in no small degree; but still they are great actions, 1.e., the 
products of powerful minds, there are certain philosophers in the 
world that would make all great actions cease to be great, when 
they ceased to be good; they would make their greatness directly as 
their goodness. These are evidently two different qualities, the one 
measuring the action per se, the other its moral character. Genuine 
love is as follows: woman loves the power which is able to support 
and protect, and if that power be good she will love it the more; 
man loves the gentle, confiding one that leans upon him with con- 
fidence and trusts him with her destiny; if she be good, he will 
love her the more. This may be grossly misconstrued; but fools will 
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not see, and the wise can see our meaning, it is therefore plain 
enough. 


We will hazard an axiom or two while on this point. No woman 
will or can really love a man who is intellectually her inferior. No 
man can love a woman that has not confidence in his fidelity and 
protection. If a powerful man be true to his wife, she being what 
she should, she will love him though he stains his hands in blood, 
and be guilty of the foulest deeds known in the catalogue of crime. 
But this is an unpardonable digression, let us return. 


But few of the Lewises died natural deaths. Stephen Lewis was 
most unmerciful to his wife. He frequently whipped her with 
hobble-rods, and otherwise abused her beyond endurance. Finally by 
aid of Richard, a brother of Stephen’s, she escaped from home and 
spent several months at an acquaintance’s. Richard at length told 
Stephen that his wife would return if he would promise never more 
to abuse her. This he promised upon the word of a Lewis. He there- 
fore told him to come to his house on a certain day, and he would 
find her. At the time appointed Stephen went, found his wife, and 
took her on his horse to convey her home. On the way, he made 
her tell the means of her escape, and the agents employed. The 
agent, as we have said, was his brother Richard. Stephen went 
home; kindly told his wife that he should henceforth treat her very 
kindly, but that he intended to shoot the scoundrel, Richard. Load- 
ing his gun, he immediately returned to his brother's. Richard hap- 
pening to observe his approach and conjecturing the object, fled 
upstairs with his gun. Stephen entered the house and enquired 
for Richard. Not learning from the family, and supposing him up- 
stairs, he started up, and as his head came in view, Richard shot 
him, but did not kill him. Stephen was carried home and for a long 
time was unable even to sit up, still swearing, however, that when 
he recovered he would shoot Richard. His brother, knowing the 
threat would be executed, went to the house one day, and while 
Stephen was sitting on the bedside having his wounds dressed, 
through a crack of the house Richard shot him through the heart. 
It is said that the manner of men’s deaths frequently resembles their 
lives. The fate of the Lewises seems to confirm the fact. They were 
heartless tyrants while they lived, and as tyrants deserve, they died 
cruel and bloody deaths. 


CHAPTER II. 


. . . Like a love tyro 

She grew to womanhood, and between whiles 

Rejected several suiters, just to learn 

How to accept a worse one in his turn. 
—BYRON. 


Naomi Wise was a lovely girl, just blooming in all the attractive- 
ness of nineteen. Though serving as cook and sometimes as out- 
door hand, she was the light of the family, and was treated better 
than such persons usually are. She was neatly dressed, rode to church - 
on a fine horse and was the occasion of many youngsters visiting the 
house of Mr. Adams. Among those who frequently found it con- 
venient to call at Mr. Adams’ was Jonathan Lewis. His father, 
Richard Lewis, the same that shot Stephen, lived near Centre 
meeting-house, on Polecat Creek, in Guilford County. Jonathan 
was clerking for Benjamin Elliott, at Asheboro, in Randolph, and 
in passing from Centre to Asheboro, it was directly in his way to 
pass through New Salem. Jonathan, like the others of the same name, 
was a large, well built, dignified looking man. He was young, dar- 
ing and impetuous. If he had lived in Scotland he would have been 
a worthy companion for Sir William Wallace or Robert Bruce; in 
England he would have vied with the Black Prince in coolness and 
bravery; in France he might have stood by the side of McDonald, 
in the central charge at Wagram; in our own revolution his bravery 
and power would, perhaps, have saved the day at Brandywine. He 
was composed of the fiercest elements; his wrath was like whirl- 
winds and scathing lightning; his smile like sunbeams bursting 
through a cloud, illumined every countenance upon which it fell. 
He never indulged in tricks or small sport, the ordinary pastimes 
of youth had no attraction for him. The smallest observation would 
teach us, that such men are capable of anything; once engaged they 
are champions in the cause of humanity; but once let loose, like un- 
chained lions, they tear to pieces friends and foes. The greatest men 
are capable of being the greatest scourges. Leonidas was a rock upon 
which Persia broke, but some provocation might have made him a 
rock by which Greece would have been ground to powder. Dirk 
Hatteraik was a daring smuggler, that in a low, black lugger, defied 
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the power of England; if the government had treated this man 
wisely, he might have been an admiral to eclipse Nelson. Our dar- 
ing, headstrong boys are generally given over as worthless; and 
here is the mistake; the world neither understands the mission nor 
management of such powerful minds. Bucephalus was pronounced a 
worthless animal by the whole court of Phillip. Alexander alone per- 
ceived his value and knew how to manage him; and in fact, Buce- 
phalus was the greatest horse the world ever saw. 


Jonathan Lewis saw Naomi Wise and loved her. She was the 
gentle, confiding, unprotected creature that a man like Lewis would 
love by instinct. Henceforward he was a frequent visitor at Adams’. 
The dark clouds that had so long hovered over the orphan were 
breaking away; the misty, dim vista of the future opened with clear 
light and boundless prospects of good; the fogs rolled away from 
the valley of life, and Naomi saw a pretty pathway bordered with 
flowers, and crossed only by little rills of purest water. Her young 
and guiltless heart beat with new and higher life; that she was 
loved by a man so powerful as Lewis, was sufficient recompence for 
a cheerless childhood. Day and night she labored to procure the 
indispensables of housekeeping; for in those days it was esteemed 
disreputable if a girl by the time she was twenty, -had not made or 
earned for herself a bed, some chairs, pots, tubs, etc. And a young 
lady then modestly displayed her things to her lover, with as much 
care as modern misses display their paintings, needle-work, and 
acquirements on the piano. Instead of going to the piano, to the 
dance and other such latter day inventions, youngsters then went 
with the ladies to milk the cows, and display their gallantry by 
holding away the calves while the operation was performed; they 
then accompanied the damsels to the spring to put away the milk, 
and brought back a pail of water. 


Time flew on, Lewis still continued as clerk, and had won the © 
good opinion of his employer. Naomi was blooming in all the charms 
of early womanhood; her love for Lewis was pure and ardent; and 
the rumor was abroad that a marriage was shortly to take place. 
But an evil genius crossed the path of Lewis in the shape of his 
mother. Her ambition and avarice projected for her son a match of 
different character. She deemed it in the range of possibility that 
Jonathan might obtain the hand of Hettie Elliott, the sister of 
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Benjamin Elliott, his employer. That mothers are ambitious every- 
body knows, and that they are the worst of matchmakers is equally 
well known. But Mrs. Lewis thought Miss Elliott a prize worthy an 
effort at least. The Elliotts were wealthy, honorable and in high 
repute. They have always stood high in this county, and citizens 
_ have delighted to honor them with public favor and private friend- 
ship. Mr. B. Elliott, Hettie’s brother, evidently prized Lewis highly; 
he regarded him as an honorable, intelligent and industrious young 
gentleman, and no doubt thought him a respectable match for his 
sister. Lewis made some advances to Hettie, which were received 
in such a way as to inspire hope. This was the turning tide in 
the fortunes of Lewis. The smile of one superior to Naomi Wise 
in every respect except beauty and goodness; the earnest exhortations 
of an influential mother; and the prospect of considerable property, 
bore down all obstacles. The pure love to Miss Wise, the native and 
genuine passion of his own heart, were not equal to a conflict with 
pride and avarice. Not but that Lewis, as any other man could and 
would love Miss Elliott. She was accomplished, beautiful, and of 
charming manners; an Elliott could not be otherwise. But these 
were not the attractions that won Lewis. Money, family connection, 
name and station, were the influences that clouded the fair prospects 
of innocence, opened the flood gates of evil, and involved all the 
parties concerned in ruin. 


Tupper has wisely said that nothing in this world is single, all 
things are in pairs; and the perfection of earthly existence consists 
in properly pairing all the separate elements. Two elements properly 
adapted have a natural attraction, and firmly adhere amid all cir- 
cumstances of prosperity or disaster; but two elements improperly 
mated repel each other with natural and undying repulsion in spite 
of circumstances or calculations. The young instinctively and nat- 
urally love those that would make them happy; but pride, family 
interference and coldhearted calculations often interpose; sordid 
considerations tear asunder the holiest chords of affection, and vainly 
attempt to thwart nature’s own promptings. Lewis loved Miss Wise 
for herself; no selfish motive moved his heart or tongue; this would 
have been a union of peace and joy; he wished to marry Miss 
Elliott, not because he loved her, but influenced wholly by other 
and base considerations. 
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An old adage says, ‘The better anything is in its legitimate 
sphere, the worse it is when otherwise employed.” Lewis no doubt 
would have been an honorable and useful man if he had married 
Naomi; he would then have been using the highest and strongest 
principle of human nature in a proper manner. In an evil hour he 
listened to the tempter, he turned aside from the ways of honor and 
truth. His eyes became blinded, conscience, the star of human 
destiny, lost her polarity, and the fierce storms drove his proud ship 
into the maelstrom of ruin. Jonathan Lewis was no more the proud, 
manly gentleman; he was henceforth a hard hearted, merciless 
wretch. He was a hyena skulking about the pathway of life, ready 
alike to kill the living, and to tear the dead from their graves. He 
not only resolved to forsake a lovely damsel, but first to ruin her 
fair name. His resolve was accomplished. He might have foreseen 
that this would ruin his prospects with the beautiful Miss Elliott; 
but the “wicked are blind and fall into the pit their own hands have 
digged.” There are many young men now moving in high society, 
that think violets were created to be crushed by haughty boot heels; 
that desert flowers should rather be blasted than waste their sweet- 
ness on the air; that pearls should rather adorn a Cyclops, than 
sparkle in their native deep. Not so, yet cannibals. If names must be 
blasted and characters ruined, in the name of heaven, let your vic- 
tims come from among the affluent and the honorable. Who will 
pity and protect the poor daughter of shame; who will give her a 
crumb of bread? The more wealthy victim might, at least have bread 
to eat, water to drink and wherewithal to be clothed. Ye fair, bloom- 
ing daughters of poverty, shun the advances of those who avoid you 
in company, as you would shun the grim monster death. 


Lewis, aware that a period was approaching that would mar all 
his hopes, unless they should immediately be consummated, urged 
his suit with all possible haste. Miss Elliott, however, bafHed him 
on every tack, and, though she encouraged him, gave him but little 
hope of succeeding immediately. In the meanwhile, Naomi urged 
the fulfilment of his promise, that he would marry her forthwith, 
seconded by the power of tears and prayers. When these means 
seemed unavailing, she threatened him with the law. Lewis, alarmed 
at this, charged her, at peril of life, to remain silent; he told her 
that their marriage was sure, but that very peculiar circumstances 
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required all to be kept silent. But before he could bring matters 
to an issue with Miss Elliott, rumor whispered abroad the engage- 
ment and disgrace of Naomi Wise. This rumor fell like thunder 
upon Lewis; the depths of a dark but powerful soul were awakened, 
his hopes were quivering upon a balance which the next breath 
threatened with ruin. With a coolness and steadiness which in- 
nocence is wont to wear, Lewis affirmed to Miss Elliott that said 
rumor was a base, malicious slander, circulated by the enemies of 
the Lewis family, to ruin his character, and offered that time, a 
very fair arbiter, should decide upon the report, and if adjudged 
guilty, he would relinquish all claim to her, Miss Elliott's hand. 


For several days Lewis was apparently uneasy, appeared abstracted, 
neglected his business, and was not a little ill. Mr. Elliott assigned 
one cause, Miss Elliott another, but the true one was unknown to 
any one. The kingdom was in commotion, dark deeds were in con- 
templation, and at length the die was cast. Mrs. Adams had fre- 
quently of late told Naomi, that Lewis did not intend to marry her, 
that he was playing a game of villiany, and that she should place 
no further confidence in any of his assertions; but the poor girl 
thought or hoped differently; she could not and would not believe 
Jonathan Lewis was untrue. Woman’s love cannot doubt. Lewis at 
length came to see Miss Wise, and told her that he wished not to 
delay the marriage any longer; that he had made all necessary ar- 
rangements, and that he would come and take her to the house of 
a magistrate on a certain day. She urged the propriety of the mar- 
riage taking place at the house of Mr. Adams; but he refused and 
she without much reluctance consented to his wishes. Time sped on, 
the last morn rolled up the eastern vault in his chariot, dispensing 
light and joy to millions; Naomi walked forth with light heart and 
step, thinking only of her coming nuptials. During the day in the 
midst of her anticipations, gloomy forebodings would disturb her. 
Like the light breeze preceding the storm, they seemed to come and 
go without cause. So true is it; 


‘That coming events cast their shadows before.” She told nothing 
of what was about to take place to Mr. Adams; but at the appointed 
time taking the water pail in her hand, she went to the spring, the 
place at which she agreed to meet Lewis. He soon appeared and 
took her behind him. It is said that the stump off which Naomi 
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mounted remains to this day, and may be seen by anyone who will 
visit New Salem, 


The last lone relic of Naomi’s love, 

A speaking monument of a wretch’s heart; 
Like love, its grasp time scarce can move, 

Like treachery, corruption lurks in every part. 


The strong steed bore Naomi rapidly from the home of her 
childhood and youth; from the kind Mrs. Adams that was wont to 
sooth in every trouble. 


CHAPTER III. 


Naomi very soon perceived that they were not approaching the 
magistrate, by whose mystic knot sorrow was to be killed and joy 
born; but to her great surprise, Lewis kept the direct road to the 
river, speaking to her in the meantime with rather a strange voice 
and an incoherant manner. She tried to imagine his object, but she 
was convinced that he would not take her to Asheboro, and she knew 
of no magistrate in that direction; every effort therefore failed to 
give her troubled mind any peace. Slackening his pace to a slow 
walk, Lewis and Naomi held the following conversation. 


‘Naomi, which do you think is easiest, a slow or sudden death?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, but what makes you ask me that ques- 
tion?” 

“Why, I was just thinking about it. But which would you pre- 
fer, if you could have choice?” 


“IT would try to be resigned to whatever Providence might ap- 
point, and since we cannot have a choice, it is useless to have any 
preferences.” 


“Well, Naomi, do you think you would like to know the time 
when you are to die?” 


“Why, Jonathan, what do you mean by such questions? I have 
never thought of such matters; and I am sure, I never knew you to 
be mentioning such things before.” 


Lewis rode on for some time without making any reply; seeming 
in a deep reverie; but in fact in the most intense excitement; at 


length he remarked: 


“Well, Naomi, I believe I know both the time and manner of 
your death, and I think it is in my power to give you a choice.” 


This ran through the poor girl like a dart of death; it was some 
minutes before she could make any reply. 


‘For the Lord’s sake, Jonathan, what do you mean; do you in- 
tend to kill me, or why do you talk so?” 


“I will never harm you; we shall be married in two hours. As 
you see, I am not going to ——-—_——— as I first intended, but 
am going across the river, where we shall have a nice wedding.” 
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‘Jonathan, I’m afraid everything is not right, and I feel so bad 
this evening, I had rather go home and put it off till another day.” 


“No, no, that will not do. I tell you again, you need not fear 
anything. Just be perfectly contented, and fear no harm from him 
that loves you better than himself.’ 


They were now on a high bluff that commanded an extensive 
view of the river and the country beyond. The bold, rocky channel 
of the stream was distinctly visible for a great distance to the south- 
east; whilst from the northwest came the river, now swollen by 
recent rains, roaring and rumbling over rocky ledges, and then mov- 
ing calmly away. A blue crane was flying slowly above the bed of 
the stream, whilst amid the dwarf pines and cedars that grew upon 
the crags, many ravens were cawing and screaming. This scenery, 
heightened by the dusk of evening, strongly impressed Naomi’s 
mind. She remarked to Lewis: 


“IT am almost afraid to be in this lonely place; I wish we were 
away. O! how happy I should be, if we had a quiet home like yon 
from which that smoke is rising away over the hills. It may be 
foolishness, Jonathan, but I want you to be careful in going down 
these banks and crossing the river. I have so often feared some- 
thing would happen to prevent the happiness we expect; and I am 
sure I never felt so bad in my life.” 


Lewis reined up his horse, stopped for a short time, then started 
forward, muttering, “I will though; I am a coward.” Miss Wise 
asked him what he was saying; he replied that he only meant that 
they should be married that night. The river was here tolerably wide 
and below the ford some little turf-islands covered with alders and 
willows, made several sluices. Lewis rushed his horse in the water, 
which came up to his sides, and plunged forward rapidly till he 
reached the middle of the channel, then stopping his beast and 
turning himself in the saddle, he said to Naomi in a husky voice: 
“Naomi I will tell you what I intend to do; I intend to drown 
you in this river; we can never marry. I found I could never get 
away from you, and I am determined to drown you.” 


“O! Jonathan, Jonathan,’ screamed the victim, “you do not, 
cannot mean what you say; do not terrify me so much and make 
haste out of here.” 
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“IT mean,” said Lewis, ‘just what I say; you will never go from 
here alive. You cannot move me by words or tears; my mind is 
fixed; I swear by all that’s good or bad, that you have not five 
minutes to live. You have enticed me to injure my character, you 
have made me neglect my business. You ought never to have been 
such a fool as to expect that I would marry such a girl as you are. 
You did not expect that I was taking you off to marry you, when 
you got up behind me; you no doubt thought I would take you 
to Asheboro, and keep. you there as a base. Prepare to die.” 


‘My Lord, what shall I do?” said Naomi, “You know I have 
loved you with my whole soul; I have trusted you, and when you 
betrayed me, I never reviled you. How often did I tell you that 
you did not intend to marry me! How many times did I beseech 
you to be honest with me! And after all, you certainly will not 
drown me. O, Jonathan, for heaven’s sake take me out of this 
river! Do, O do. O, spare my life! I will never ask you to marry 
me, I will leave the country, I will never mention your name again, 
and’”’— 


Lewis stopped short her entreaties by grasping her throat with 
his left hand; her struggles immediately threw them both from the 
horse. Being a tall, strong man, he held her above the water until 
he tied her dress above her head, and then held her under beneath 
his foot until he was alarmed by a glare of torches approaching 
along the road he had just come. He mounted his horse and dashed 
out of the river on the south side. 


Mrs. Davis lived at no great distance from the river, and had 
heard the death screaming of poor Naomi. She had heard the 
startling cry as the villain caught her by the throat; then she heard 
the wild wail when she arose from the water, and lastly the stifled 
sobs, as she was muflled in her dress. The old lady called her boys 
and bid them hasten to the ford, that somebody was murdered or 
drowned; but they were afraid to go, they hesitated and parlied; at 
last they set out with glaring torches, but it was too late. They 
arrived only in time to hear the murderer leaving the opposite bank. 
They neither saw nor heard Naomi. She was already dead, her last 
scream had died away, her last gasping groan had arisen through 
the rippling waters, and her body was floating amid the willows of 
a turf-island. A pure and beautiful damsel, she attracted the ad- 
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miration of a cold-hearted world without gaining its respect; her 
pathway had been waylaid by those who thought poor, unprotected 
beauty bloomed only to be blasted. Her pure and ardent affections 
having never enjoyed the sunshine of love were ready to grasp the 
first support that offered. She had given her heart to a deceiver; 
she had trusted her life to a destroyer, and the murmuring waves that 
now bathed her lifeless form, and rocked her on their cold bosom, 
were the only agents, perhaps, that had ever acted towards her 
without selfishness. 


Early on the next morning the people of her home were search- 
ing in all directions for Naomi. Mrs. Adams had passed a sleepless 
night; a strange impression had instantly fixed itself upon her mind 
as soon as Naomi was missed; and in her broken slumbers during 
the night, she was aroused by sometimes imagining that Naomi 
called her, at other times by dreaming that she saw her dead, and 
again by thinking she heard her screaming. At early dawn she 
aroused the vicinity, and going to the spring, the tracks of a horse 
were readily discovered and by the sign it was evident that Naomi 
had mounted from the stump. The company followed the track 
until Mrs. Davis and her boys were met coming in haste to tell the 
circumstances of the preceding evening. The old lady told the crowd 
of the screaming she had heard; that the boys had gone down 
with the lights and heard a horseman galloping from the opposite 
bank. 


“Ah!” said the old lady, “murder’s been done, sich unyearthly 
screams can’t come of nothing; they made the hair rise on my head, 
and the very blood curdle in my heart. No doubt poor Naomi’s 
been drowned. O! ef I had been young as I once was, I would a 
run down there and killed the rascal afore he could a got away! 
What is the world a coming to?” 


The company hastened to the river, and in a few moments dis- 
covered the body still muffled in the clothing. She was quickly borne 
to the shore and laid upon a rock; upon the fair neck of the dead 
were still to be seen the marks of the rufhan’s fingers. The Coroner 
was sent for, the jury summoned, and the verdict pronounced, 
“Drowned by violence.” Some one of the vast crowd now assembled, 
suggested that Lewis should be sought and brought to the corpse 
ere it was interred. This was assented to by acclamation, but who 
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would do it? Who would dare to apprehend a LEWIS? A firm, 
brave officer of Randolph accepted the task, and having selected his 
company from the numerous candidates, for every youth on the 
ground offered, proceeded to Asheboro. 


So soon as Lewis saw the lights coming while he was at his work 
of death, as above said, he dashed out of the river, having no 
doubt that the water would bear the body into the deep pools 
below the ford, and render discovery impossible. We have seen that 
in this he was disappointed. Leaving the river, he rode rapidly 
around to another ford, and hastened to his father’s near Centre 
meeting house. He dashed into the room where his mother was 
sitting, and asked for a change of clothes. The old lady, alarmed, 
asked him why he came at that time of week (for he usually came 
on Sunday), why he was wet, and why he looked so pale and spoke 
in such a strange voice. He replied that he had started home on 
some business, and that his horse had fallen with him in the river, 
and that his wet clothes made him look pale and altered in his 
voice. His mother had too much sagacity to believe such a tale, but 
she could obtain from him no other explanation. Having procured 
a change of apparel, he departed and arrived at Asheboro early next 
morning. Riding up to Col. Craven’s he called at the door. Mrs. 
Craven answered the call, and exclaimed in astonishment: 


“What's the matter, Lewis, what have you been doing, have you 
killed "Omi Wise?” 


Lewis was stunned; raising his hand and rubbing his eyes, he 
said: 


“Why what makes you ask me that question?” 


“No particular reason,’ said Mrs. Craven, “only you look so 
pale and wild; you don’t look at all like yourself this morning.” 


Lewis made no reply, but the flushed countenance which he ex- 
hibited would have afforded no small evidence to a close observer 
that something was wrong. So true is it ‘’That the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.” Leaving Asheboro, Lewis went to a sale at a 
Mr. Hancock’s at a place now owned by Thomas Cox. During the 
day it was remarked by many that Jonathan Lewis had a cast 
countenance by no means usual. Instead of that bold, daring in- 
dependence that was usual to him, he seemed reserved, downcast 
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and restless. By indulging freely in drink, which was always to be 
had on such occasions, he became more like himself toward even- 
ing; and even ventured to mingle with the ladies. For it should be 
observed. that in those days, the ladies attended vendues, elections, 
musters, etc., without derogation to their characters. And in very 
many places, a young man showed his gallantry by collecting the 
fair ones whom he would honor and conducting them to some wagon, 
where his liberality was displayed by purchasing cakes, cider, etc. 
Let it not be supposed that this custom was confined to the low or 
vulgar, for the practice was well nigh universal. Our lady readers 
must not think it beneath their dignity to read of such characters, 
for our mothers, and perhaps theirs also, have received such treats. 
Lewis on the occasion above named, seemed particularly attracted 
by Martha, the daughter of Stephen Huzza. After waiting upon 
her according to the manner of the times, Lewis accompanied her 
home. The manner of courting at that day was very different from 
what now prevails; the custom then was, for the young people to 
remain in the room after the old people retired, then seat them- 
selves beside each other, and there remain until 12 or 1 o'clock. 
Lewis had taken his seat and drawn Martha into his lap; rather a 
rude move even at that time, and not a little contrary to Martha’s 
will—when a gentle rap was heard at the door. While the inmates 
were listening to hear it repeated, the door opened, and Robert 
Murdock, the brave officer who had pursued Lewis, entered, at- 
tended by a retinue that at once overawed the unarmed murderer. 
He suffered himself to be quietly arrested and taken back to the 
river bank where his victim still remained. He put his hand upon 
her face, and smoothed her hair, apparently unmoved. So greatly 
was the crowd incensed at this hard-hearted audacity, that the au- 
thority of the officer was scarcely sufficient to prevent the villain’s 
being killed upon the spot. The evidence against Lewis, though 
circumstantial, was deemed conclusive. The foot-prints from the 
stump to the river exactly fitted his horse; hairs upon the skirt on 
which she rode were found to fit in color; a small piece torn from 
Lewis’ accoutrement, fitted both rent and texture; his absence from 
Asheboro, and many other minuter circumstances all conspired to 
the same point. In proper form he was committed to jail in Asheboro 
to await his trial. A vast company on the next day attended the 
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remains of Naomi to the grave. The whole community mourned 
her untimely death; the aged wiped the falling tear from their 
wrinkled faces; the young men stood there in deep solemnity, and 
sighed over the fair one now pale in death; many, very many, 
maidens wept over betrayed and blasted innocence, and all were 
melted in grief, when the shroud hid the face of Naomi forever. 


The writer knows not the place of her grave, else would he 
visit that lonely place; he would place at her head a simple stone 
to tell her name, her excellence and her ruin; he would plant there 
appropriate emblems, and drop a tear over the memory of her who 
sleeps beneath. 


“Oh! fair as the wild flower, close to thee growing, 
How pure was thy heart till love’s witchery came, 
Like the wind of the South o’er a summer lute blowing 
It hushed all its music and withered its fame, 

The young village maid, when with flowers she dresses 
Her dark flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till neglecting her tresses 

She mournfully turns from the mirror away.” 


CHAPTER-IV. 


Though Lewis was confined in the strong jail that then towered 
in Asheboro as a terror to evildoers, his was not the character to 
yield without an effort; and such was his strength, skill or assistance, 
that he soon escaped. He broke jail and fled to parts unknown. 
Time rolled on, bearing upon its ever changing surface new scenes, 
actions and subjects of thought. Naomi was beginning to fade 
from memory, and Lewis was scarcely thought of. The whole tragedy 
would, perhaps, have been nearly in the sea of oblivion, but for 
the song of “Omi Wise,” which was sung in every neighborhood. 
At length, rumor, the persecutor and avenger, gave tidings that 
Jonathan Lewis was living at the falls of Ohio, was married, had 
one child, and considered in prosperous circumstances. The mur- 
dered girl rose fresh in the minds of the people. Justice cried ‘“Cut 
the sinner down.” Indignation cried shame to the lingering servants 
of law. Col. Craven, Col. Lane and George Swearengain, properly 
commissioned, started in quest of the criminal. Many were the sighs 
and expressions of anxieties that escaped their friends, when these 
worthy citizens departed. All were aware that the enterprise was 
perilous. Most of the Lewis family had migrated to the same region, 
and one Lewis was not trifled with, much less a community of such 
personages. But brave men, especially of Randolph County, sus- 
tained by justice, never count the foe, or ask a parley. Having ar- 
rived in the neighborhood, or rather in the country, for they were 
yet many miles from Lewis’ home, they made inquiry until they 
found the circumstances and position of the families. Knowing 
that if they appeared in person their object would be defeated, they 
hired two sturdy hunters for a fee of seventy-five dollars to take 
Jonathan, dead or alive, and deliver him at a certain town. ‘No 
work, no pay.” The three officers went to the town to await the 
issue, and if it failed, to collect if possible, such force as might be 
necessary to wage civil war upon the whole offending tribe. 


The hunters, unknown to the Lewises, having arrived in the im- 
mediate vicinity, learned that a great dance was to take place that 
night at a house in the neighborhood, and that all the Lewises would 
be there. They concluded that the occasion would either enable them 
to execute their object, or at least to make some useful observations; 
they accordingly rode to the place, in appearance and profession 
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two wandering backwoodsmen. Arriving at the rude fence in front 
of the house, and seeing a considerable number already collected, 
one of the hunters cried: 

“Hallo to the man of the house and all his friends.” 


‘Hallo back to you,” said a voice within, ‘‘and maybe you'd 
light and look at your saddle.” 


“Apt as not,” said the hunter, “if we're allowed to see our 
saddles on the peg, our horses eatin’ fodder, and ourselves merry 
over hog and hominy.” 


“Ef you are what you look like,’”’ said the landlord, stepping 
into the yard, ‘‘and not Yankee speculators, nor bamboozled officers, 
nor Natchez sharpers, you are welcome to sich as we have.” 


“And spose we are not what we look like,’ replied the hunter, 
“what then ?” 


“Why, the sooner you move your washing, the better; we’re 
plain honest folks here, and deal with all scatterlopers arter their 
deserts.” 


“Well, well, we'll light and take some of your pone and a little 
of your blinkeye, and maybe as how we'll get better acquainted.” 


So saying, the strangers alighted, and having seen their horses 
supplied with a bountiful quantity of provender, they entered the 
house and mingled with the guests without exciting suspicion, or 
even much notice. They had previously agreed, that one should do 
the talking, lest they might commit some incongruities. A glance 
convinced them that Jonathan Lewis was not there. The guests con- 
tinued to assemble, women, men, and children; an old wrinkled- 
faced vagabond commenced tuning his violin, and the parties were 
arranging themselves for the dance, when a strong powerful man 
entered. His hair was long, bushy and matted as if it had never 
known the virtue of a comb; his eyebrows were dark and heavy; 
his step was decided and firm; he wore a belted hunting shirt in 
the band of which hung a long, double-edged hunting knife, and 
under its folds were plainly visible two heavy pistols. His keen eye 
detected the strangers instantly, and forthwith he sought the land- 
lord at the other end of the house, and engaged him for a time i1 
whispers. Our hunters knew their man, and watched him with a» 
small anxiety, nor was it long until he approached them and said: 
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“I reckon you're strangers in these parts.” 


“T reckon we are too, being we know nobody and nobody knows 
us; and we're perlight enough not to trouble strangers with foolish 
questions, and so I guess we shall still be strangers.” 


This answer to his implied question evidently displeased the 
interrogator; after eyeing them a moment, he continued, 


“But maybe we all come from the same land, and so might scrape” 
an acquaintance easier than you think.” 


“As to that, it’s no difference, without telling or asking names, 
we give the right hand to every honest hunter.” 


“Then we're hunters, I spose, and as we have a great deer hunt 
tomorrow, perhaps you'll join.” 


“That we will, ef it’s agreeable.” 


The dance passed off without anything remarkable, and early 
next morning the horns were sounding, the dogs yelping and every- 
thing alive for the hunt. In arranging the couples to stand at the 
crosses, it so happened that Jonathan and our talking hunter were 
stationed together, and the other stranger at no great distance. The 
drivers had departed, and the marksmen were reclining at ease or 
examining their firelocks when Jonathan discovered that he had no 
powder. As it would probably be an hour or two before the game 
would appear, Lewis proposed to his companion that they should 
go to the village and supply themselves with powder. They had 
no sooner started than the other hunter discovered his comrade to 
give the signal, he accordingly followed at some distance in the 
rear. Close by the village he met Lewis and his companion on their 
return. The hunters exchanged signs and agreed to make the effort; 
they were fully aware of their peril; for though two against one, 
they knew their antagonist to be much more powerful than either, 
and to be well armed. The hunter that met them pretended that he 
had become alarmed when he missed them, not knowing what might 
happen, and that he had come in search; then asking about the 
powder, requested to see some. While Lewis was pouring some into 
his hand, the other seized him from behind in order to hold his 
hands fast; while the front man grasping him by the legs, en- 
deavored to throw him. Like a second Sampson, Lewis tore his arms 
from the grasp of the hunter, and with a back-handed blow sent 
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him near a rod backwards, at the same time kicking down the man 
that was before him. But before he could level his gun the first 
hunter gave him such a blow with the barrel of his gun that he 
reeled and fell; but pointing his gun as the second hunter came, 
he would have shot him dead, if the other had not struck his arm; 
the flash of the gun, however, set fire to the powder, that in the 
melee, had been spilled upon the hunter’s clothes and scorched the 
whole company not a little. Lewis, better capable of enduring such 
catastrophes than the others, taking advantage of the confusion, 
would have made his escape, had not the villagers arrived in suf- 
ficient strength to overpower him by force of numbers. 


Col. Craven and his companions received Lewis bound with 
strong cords and immediately started for Carolina, nor did they 
travel at a moderate rate, well knowing that if the Lewis family 
with their confederates should overtake them, death would be the 
fate of the weaker party; nor did the hunters tarry in the vicinity, 
but hurried themselves far away in the western wilds. After Lewis 
found that further resistance would be useless, he seemed to sub- 
mit to his fate and become tractable and social, so much so, that 
his bonds were somewhat slackened and his captivity less strict. 
He awakened no suspicion by asking them to be less cautious, and 
seemed so much more social than they had ever known him, that 
his guards were almost tempted to free him from all restraint. One 
evening, while indulging their glee around the campfire, Lewis, 
unobserved, untied his bonds, and springing up, darted off with 
the agility of a youth. Craven and Swearengain pursued, but Craven 
was ere long left some distance in the rear. They were now in a 
low bottom and the evening had so far advanced that Swearengain, 
who was close in pursuit, could only see Lewis by the whiteness of 
his clothes. So expert was Lewis in dodging that he constantly 
eluded the grasp of his pursuer and was now within a few paces 
of a dense thicket, Swearengain making a spring, struck Lewis with 
a blow so effectual that it felled him to the earth, and before he 
could regain his feet, he was overpowered by both his pursuers. 


Lewis was finally brought to Randolph, from which county his 
trial was moved to Guilford, where he was finally tried and ac- 
quitted. Most of the material witnesses had died or moved away, 
and much of the minutae was forgotten. After his release he re- 
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turned to Kentucky, and died a few years afterwards. After all 
hopes of his discovery was given up, and his friends watched around 
his couch only to perform the last sad offices of life, he still lingered. 
He seemed to suffer beyond human conception; the contortions of 
his face were too horrid for human gaze; his groans were appalling 
to the ear. For two days the death rattle had been in his throat, and 
yet he retained his reason and speech. Finally he bid every person 
leave the room but his father, and to him he confessed all the cir- 
cumstances we have detailed. He declared that while in prison 
Naomi was ever before him; his sleep was broken by her cries for 
mercy, and in the dim twilight her shadowy form was ever before 
him, holding up her imploring hands. Thus ended the career of 
Jonathan Lewis, for no sooner was his confession completed than 
his soul seemed to hasten away. 


The following is the song so well known in this county as: 


POOR NAOMI 


Come all you good people, I’d have you draw near. 
A sorrowful story you quickly shall hear; 

A story I'll tell you about N’omi Wise, 

How she was deluded by Lewis’ lies. 


He promised to marry and use me quite well; 
But conduct contrary I sadly must tell, 

He promised to meet me at Adams’ Springs, 

He promised me marriage and many fine things. 


Still nothing he gave but yet flattered the case, 
He says we'll be married and have no disgrace, 
Come get up behind me, we'll go up to town, 
And there we'll be married, in union be bound. 


I got up behind him and straightway did go 

To the banks of Deep River, where the water did flow; 
He says, “Now, Naomi, I'll tell you my mind, 

I intend to drown you, and leave you behind.” 


a 
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O! pity your infant and spare me my life; 
Let me go rejected and not be your wife. 
“No pity, no pity,” this monster did cry, 
“In Deep River's bottom your body shall lie.” 


The wretch then did choke her, as we understand, 
And threw her in the river, below the milldam. 
But it murder or treason, Oh! what a great crime 
To murder poor Naomi and leave her behind. 


Naomi was missing, they all did well know, 

And hunting for her to the river did go; 

And there found her floating on the water so deep, 
Which caused all the people to sigh and to weep. 


The neighbors were sent for to see the great sight, 
While she law floating all that long night, 

So early next morning the inquest was held, 

The jury correctly the murder did tell. 


Norte: It is said that in the dusk of evening, the following little song 
may be heard about the river in accents sweet as angels sing: 


Beneath these crystal waters, 
A maiden once did lie, 

The fairest of earth’s daughters, 
A gem to deck the sky. 


In caves of pearled enamel, 
We weave a maiden’s shroud 
For all the foolish damsels, 
That dared to stray abroad. 


We live in rolling billows 
We float upon the mist, 

We sing on foaming pillows: 
‘Poor Naomi of the past.” 
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NAOMI WISE— 
In Minute Book—Pleas and Quarter Sessions 1811-1815. 
February Term 1815 
(Copied.) “Ordered of the Court that the County Trustees pay 
the cost and charges of attorneys. The prosecution of Jonathan Lewis 
for felony when trial is removed to the County of Guilford to the 


said Jonathan Lewis there requested and said discharged from jail 
under the ensolvent Debtors Act.” 


“The Claims for the said cost charges appearing to be in the 
manner prescribed by the act of Assembly, to wit:— 


Here follows the names of witnesses: 


Elizabeth Craven Hettie Ramseur Mary Adams 
William Dennis Joseph Dougan Joshua Davis 
William Davis Eli Pennington William Watkins 
Eli Powell Robert Murdock John Craven 
Obed Anthony George Adams Bob Wall 

Wm. Dobson Col. Benjamin Elliott Ann Canoy 

Ann Davis Samuel Elliott Joseph Elliott 


This court procedure was after Lewis had been brought from 
the West for trial charged with drowning Naomi Wise in 1808. 
The trial was removed to the County of Guilford and all the evi- 
dence being circumstantial, Jonathan Lewis was set free and left 
the state. That he was guilty of the act has never been doubted. 


1808—The Grand Jury reported that one prisoner was confined 
in the jail charged with murder. Jonathan Lewis made his escape 
supposedly with the aid of sympathetic friends and a shackley frame 
jail from which his escape could easily be made, however, consider- 
ing the heavy guard placed by Col. Elliott it is easy to believe that 
friends of the accused Lewis aided in his escape. 


In the minds of a great many in this present day exists the 
doubt of the story of Naomi Wise, it is regarded as a fable manu- 
factured to add color and pathos to the Ballad of Naomi Wise, 
therefore, these authentic court records attached are a positive proof 
that such a stark tragedy did take place in the year 1808 and that 
in 1815 the court freed Lewis as the evidence was entirely circum- 
stantial. 
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In the August term of court, 1808, Benjamin Elliott came be- 
fore the subscribing justices and made oath that he was the officer 
called by the Lt. Col. Commander of said county to guard the gaol 
of said county for the safe keeping of Jonathan Lewis, a state pri- 
soner, confined therein on the charge of murder and that he at- 
tended on that business thirty days and that the under named per- 
sons attended as soldiers as follows: 


Joshua Criven™ 3 Ssc42. 0s Aadays: “Enoch avisens. 272s 0 3 days 
Daniel Davidson ...... 29 days William Newby ....... 3, days 
Peery tsravenn. tea. a: 7aays. “Ransom” Davis v.00). 4s 3 days 
SORE IO VELLRS 357s on ent 2 6days Fredreck Dawson ...... 6 days 
Edison Wood .......%. 18 days Absalom Harvey ...... 4 days 
TORTS EATLOR foc iupiie feos ux 5 days 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me November 11, 1808. 
B, ELLiotT, Captain. 


ee athe 
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PREFACE 


This little scrapbook of memories is compiled from the records 
of our first courts, supplemented with facts culled from general his- 
tory and the comments of the writer. It is designed to revive the 
memory of the past, and to preserve and perpetuate something, at 
least, of the early history and settlement of Randolph County. 


The Indian is taught to love the hunting grounds of his fathers, 
and to hold in sacred veneration the traditions of his tribe. 


Our traditionary history is largely lost amid the rubbish of buried 
centuries. The men who knew it are gone. The living know more 
about what is to be than what has been. 


No county in the state has ever won a grander or nobler fame 
in the struggle for life and liberty, in the cause of peace and free- 
dom than Randolph. No county in the state possesses to so great an 
extent the natural elements of wealth and prosperity as ours. Yet 
she is comparatively unknown. Her resources are undeveloped. Her 
history is unwritten. Her story is untold. Records are destroyed. In- 
formation is lost. Facts are forgotten. Old men pass away, even the 
prophets do not live forever, hence the necessity of duplicating his- 
tory. Within the last twenty years, it is said that six per cent of all 
the public records in the United States has been destroyed by fire. 
With the comforting thought that it possesses at least the merit of 
brevity, this little work is submitted to an intelligent public with the 
hope that it may furnish amusement or entertainment for a leisure 
hour, awaken a desire to learn more of our early history, to collect 
and preserve ancient relics, stimulate a higher appreciation of our 
county and our people, and excite our gratitude to a merciful Provi- 
dence for the blessings of civil and religious liberty and a home 
among the historic rocks and hills and heaths of Randolph County, 
where 

The hand of beauty crowns the farmer’s brow, 
And freemen rise in homage to the plow. 


J. A. BLAIR. 
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J. ADDISON BLAIR 


FORMATION OF RANDOLPH 


The Legislature of 1779, then sitting at Halifax, passed an act 
providing for the formation of a new county out of Guilford and 
Rowan, to be called Randolph. Notice having been given, the citi- 
zens met accordingly on Monday, the 8th day of March, 1779, at 
the house of Abram Reece, who then lived on the place now owned 
by Elias Allred, about half way between Brown’s Cross Roads and 
Randleman Factory. Proclamation being made, the act of Assembly 
was read, wherein, William Cole, John Collin, Joseph Hinds, George 
Cortner, John Arnold, William Millikan, John Hinds, Jacob Shep- 
herd, Richardson Owen, Windsor Pearce, William Bell, William 
Merrill, John Lowe, Enoch Davis, and James Hunter, were nomi- 
nated Justices for holding the courts in said county. 


The oath of allegiance and the oath of office was administered 
by William Cole, Esq., whereupon they took their seats and or- 
ganized and held the first court in Randolph County by electing 
William Bell, Sheriff; William Millikan, Register of Deeds, and 
Absalom Tatum, Clerk. 


CROSS ROADS 


Three courts were held at Reece's home. In the meantime a 
small log house was built about four hundred yards east of the 
Cross Roads, on the lands of Stephen Rigdon, and the fourth court, 
held December the 13th, 1779, was held here. This was denominated 
the Randolph Court House, and was in fact the first Court House 
in the county, though the title remained in Rigdon. 


Stephen Rigdon owned a vast tract of land centering at the Cross 
Roads and extending from Back Creek almost to Deep River. In 
1784 he conveyed to Zebidee Wood, Robert McLean and James 
Dougan, commissioners, to purchase a site for public buildings, five 
acres of land a little west of the Cross Roads, and in 1786 he con- 
veyed to Thomas Dougan the entire remainder of his Cross Roads 
lands, comprising about six hundred acres. 


On this five-acre lot was erected the Court House and other 
public buildings. This Court House was a model of its day. It was 
a quaint two-story, hip-roof house, and was completed in two years 
from its incipiency. The nails used in its construction were made 
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in a smith-shop near the place, and the planks were sawed by hand, 
and the first court held in this new forum was March court, 1786. 
This venerable building, now blotted out by the effacing hand of 
time, many yet living will remember to have seen. 


In 1788 the Legislature, then sitting at Fayetteville, passed an 
act establishing a town on the lands of Thomas Dougan, embracing 
the new Court House, and appointing Jeduthan Harper, Jesse Henly, 
Samuel Millikan, William Bell, and Zebidee Wood commissioners 
of the town, and they named it Johnsonville. Up to this time the 
town had assumed no definite shape. It had been floating about 
like Noah’s Ark, and none could tell, with any degree of certainty, 
where it would finally rest. But now it is settled. The Court House 
is built. The town is established by law, and it has become in- 
evitable that Johnsonville is to be the county site. 


Here is the crossing of two public highways, the one leading 
from Old Salem to Fayetteville, and the other from Salisbury to 
Hillsboro. Accessible from every quarter it attracted business, capi- 
tal and speculation. Streets were opened, about seventy-five lots were 
purchased and improved, and besides the public buildings there 
were stores, hotels, bar rooms, smith shops, wood shops, hatter shops, 
and Johnsonville became the great centre of business and fashion. 


A weekly stage line from Salisbury to Hillsboro passed through 
this place, and when the bugle notes rang out in wild echoes among 
the hills, announcing the approach of the mail, all Johnsonville was 
astir, there was a momentary lull in business, and somebody stood 
in every door, and gazed from every window, to see the passengers, 
hear the first break of news, and catch a glimpse of that marvelous 
vehicle of thought and civilization “that comes the herald of a 
noisy world, with news from all nations lumbering at his back,” 
bringing one letter perhaps to Johnsonville, for which the favored 
recipient pays twenty-five cents postage, for at that time the postage 
was invariably paid by the receiver of the letter and not by the 


sender. 


It was here at Johnsonville on Tuesday morning, December the 
11th, 1787, a tall young man, about twenty years of age, entered 
the Court House and produced a license, from the Honorable the 
Judges of the Superior Court of Law and Equity, authorizing him 
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to practice as an attorney in the several county courts, and taking 
the oath prescribed by law, proceeded to practice in said court. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


This man was Andrew Jackson, who afterward became the 
seventh President of the United States, defeating John Quincy Adams 
in 1828, and Henry Clay in 1832. Little is known of Jackson's 
birth and parentage. By industry, toil and study, he rose from 
poverty and obscurity to the summit of independence, distinction 
and fame. 


How long Jackson remained in Randolph is not definitely known. 
The following entry made at March court, 1788, appears on the 
minute docket: “On motion of Andrew Jackson, Esq., Attorney for 
Absalom Tatum, it is ordered that Adam Tate, Esq., Coroner of 
Rockingham County, be fined fifty Ibs. Nisi, for failing to return 
a writ of Fiere Facias against John May, Sheriff of said county, at 
the instance of Absalom Tatum, and that Sciere Facias issue ac- 
cordingly.” 

Jackson left Randolph soon after this and tradition says he 
went to Martinsville, where his mother was living at that time. 
Here he remained a year perhaps and then went to Tennessee. 


Leaving home is a trying ordeal for the boy, the bravest heart 
falters at the thought of quitting home never perhaps to return 
again. Things are seen differently now from what they have ever 
been seen before. 


Every object becomes dearer and lovlier, memories become 
sweeter and companionships dearer and tenderer. It was autumn. 
The brown leaves were falling. The woods were tinged with crim- 
son hue. The tremulous light, the cawing Crow and the noisy Jay, 
each note and voice was a sound of sorrow or a song of sadness. 
His mother followed him to the fence, they had no gate, only a low 
rail fence around the house. There he mounted his horse and slowly 
rode away. His mother stood and watched him till he disappeared 
beyond the woodly lance and never saw her boy again. 


COUNTY COURTS 


The Justices before whom Andrew Jackson qualified were John 
Arnold, Zebidee Wood, John Lane and Aaron Hill. 
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These county courts were held four times a year, and had final 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all civil actions founded on con- 
tract, where the sum demanded did not exceed shillings, and of all 
petty larcenies, assaults and batteries, and all minor offenses and 
misdemeanors. They appointed overseers of roads, took the probate 
of deeds, granted letters of administration and letters testamentary, 
licensed tavern keepers and fixed the tavern rates. We append here 
a schedule of tavern rates, adopted at September court, 1783: 


Good: West*lnd id: Rumerae acai 8 oe, 4, pint 1 shilling 4 pence 
INorthwaftd- Ruta crc soma Sees YY, pint 1 shilling 0 pence 
Good:Peach7 Brand yirs.en sae efits nee eae 14 pint 1 shilling 0 pence 
Good-Apple Brindy: cetrc hus tence 14 pint 1 shilling 6 pence 
GoodaWhiskey oe ssccik + tetera Peeeaes 14 pint 1 shilling 6 pence 
WINGS Seek. cyeig ate ale eee eee Per quart 4 shilling 0 pence 
Sthon oO Beer Sit eon sce areas orice ae ace Per quart 0 shilling 8 pence 
Smal Beer eer ne etree ace er. Per quart 0 shilling 6 pence 
Ouart<] oddyewith oak Sucat. «2c sere 1 shilling 4 pence 
Hot sBrealctaste wr xo wien einen ee epee 1 shilling 0 pence 
Cold Breakfasts ye cen etn et ne tee Eee 0 shilling 8 pence 
Common<D itmentsa. nana eae in oes eae 1 shilling 0 pence 
Extraordinary “Dinner warmnis rey ace recon eee 1 shilling 6 pence 
Lodging per night, with clean sheet.......... 0 shilling 4 pence 
Corn «peri gallon sate ere Soe Crete ates 1 shilling 0 pence 
Oats; perp oallOn Svcs sew 2 hs utter eek oe as 1 shilling 0 pence 
Pastorace Spersni ent. oq Mtcas 1 ers ae eee eee 0 shilling 8 pence 
stable. per night wwithetodder.7 cuca et 1 shilling 0 pence 
SUD PEL pe. fest c tvrcss gota SOP a oe og Eva te eek oes 0 shilling 8 pence 


The attorneys who practiced in the first courts of Randolph 
County were: Nathaniel Williams, Andrew Jackson, William Cocke, 
Reuben Wood, Jesse Benton, John Williams, William Bailey, Wil- 
liam Nash, John Louis Taylor, William Crawford. 


The county officers were elected by the county court and com- 
missioned by the Governor, and were chosen to serve only one 
year, up to 1832, when the law was enacted providing for the elec- 
tion of county officers by the popular vote of the people, and the 
Sheriffs were after this time elected for the term of two years. 
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In 1795 Alexander Mebane received 156 votes for Congress, 
and was elected by a large majority over two other candidates in 
Randolph County. 


Mind stamps its impress on the arts and industries of every age, 
on houses, roads, fields and implements of husbandry. 


The log house, the broad-axe, the reap hook, the flax break, 
the hickory flail, the wooden key, the tallow candle, the flint and 
steel and touch wood reflect the vanished light of the dawn of mind. 


So far have we diverged from the border land of olden times; 
and surrounded as we are by the triumphs of mind and the achieve- 
ments of modern science, where the music of machinery mingles its 
melody with the murmuring waters, and smoking furnaces and ring- 
ing anvils point to smiling villages and happy homes, it might be 
refreshing, in this age of fashion and progress, while the effacing 
hand of time and change is fast obliterating every sacred relict of 
the past, and every cherished emblem of domestic life has well-nigh 
lost its meaning and significance, to revert briefly to the simple rustic 
manners of the long ago. 

The following extracts, copied from the minute docket of the 
county court from its formation in 1779 till its removal to Ashe- 
boro in 1793, may serve to exhibit the true status of society, and 
illustrate the taste and culture and morals of the people one hun- 
dred years ago: 

At March Court, 1780—TIt is ordered that George Everby be 
recorded as a public liar, for speaking and propagating falsehoods 
against Richard Lewis. 

September Court, 1784—-Ordered that no person shall sell spirit- 
uous liquors in the Court House while court is sitting. 

June Court, 1785—Nathaniel Williams, Attorney, is fined 4 lbs. 
for contempt of court, ordered in custody of Sheriff. Absalom Tatum, 
Clerk of the Court, is fined 40 shillings for contempt of court— 
fine paid. 

March Court, 1786—Ordered that the Sheriff and his deputies 
attend court in the future with their swords on, attended by three 
constables, each with a white stick six feet long. 

December Court, 1787—-Andrew Jackson, Esq., produced a li- 
cense from the Honorable the Judges of the Superior Court of Law 
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and Equity authorizing him to practice as an attorney in the several 
county courts, took the oath prescribed and proceeded to practice in 
said courts. 


March Court, 1788—Ordered that Col. William Moore be fined 
fifty pounds for contempt of court, by riding his horse into the 
Court House during the sitting of the court, and that he be com- 
mitted to jail till the fine be paid; ordered that the Captain of the 
county aid the Sheriff, with a sufficient number of men, to execute 
this order as said Moore resists the Sheriff with arms. 


James Lowe is allowed 20 shillings for a wolf scalp produced 
in court. 


Thomas Knight is allowed five pounds for seven wildcat scalps 
which he produces to the coutt. 


William Brookshire is allowed 15 shillings for a wolf scalp 
which he produces to the court. 


Isaac Kearns is allowed 15 shillings for killing two wolves. 


December Court, 1790—It is ordered that Capt. John Clark take 
the keys of the Court House into his possession and keep the doors 
and windows shut except on such days as the public business or 
devine service require them to be open. 


September Court, 1791—Ordered that all persons retailing liquor 
of any kind without license, remove immediately twenty rods from 
the Court House. 


One hundred years ago the overseers of the public roads. were 
ordered to appear at the next term of the court and show why their 
toads were not in good condition. If they have ever appeared and 
rendered any satisfactory reason I am not aware of it. 


Under the present road management our roads will remain bad 
till we adopt a system of draining the road bed. 


POSTAGE RATES 


Without presuming to enter upon an exploring expedition or to 
digress from the logical design and limit of this narrative, I may be 
permitted to append here, as a forcible contrast between the past 
and present, the first rates of postage fixed by act of Congress in 
L925 
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On single letters not exceeding 30 miles.............. 6 cents 
even oaniel UNIOr 7 GOSIMIES oo Wey «jus eke ceo Va 8 cents 
SPUEE OO RTI MIIGOE: TOU ACS ia ay ote Ais whee ose’s cab sg 10 cents 
Pier LANL NNT SPO MNES Se rutsretkna wd WE Mes a vl s 121/, cents 
ver ioo and -nder 200 miles... 25 ie das hogs ees . 15 cents 
Laver BOL ANGLUUCET se) TONES G2, Lou i kw Oe 17 cents 
RAVEtie SO ANG) GAGCT: AD U- MILCS arcs, as os 5 vg eke aie 8 20 cents 
CrersotLang Dicer Millesccr rs. wt site ss e's sere sec die 22 cents 
Retire MeO At Acree tidee tgr toad sina oi ihe Ck wl ws ork Grae 25 cents 


Friction matches were invented in 1829, but not in use in the 
South till after 1840. Steel pens were first used in the United States 
in 1830, but not generally used till 1845. Envelopes were first made 
in 1845. First postage stamps in 1852. 


The people of the olden time endured great hardships and priva- 
tions. They possessed none of the luxuries and few of the comforts 
common to the present day. 


There were no railroads then, their excursions were to the corn 
field and cotton patch. The esd of baseball and lawn tennis 
never struck them. 


Steam had not then lent its power to lighten labor in the do- 
mestic arts. 


They had no sewing machine to ornament the hall, no cooking 
stove embellished the kitchen, no lamp illuminated the sitting room. 
The light was the dim tallow dip, and the music was the wheel 
and cards. There were no friction matches in use, and when the 
fire was inadvertently suffered to go out it was produced by means 
of flint and steel and touch wood, known in common parlance as 
punk. The forest pines, which now contribute so much light and 
comfort and happiness to man, had then never heard the sound of 
the axe or the song of the saw, but had only listened to the gentle 
whispers of the soft summer breeze, or started at the thundering 
tread of the gathering storm. 


ASHEBORO COURT HOUSE 
In 1793 Jesse Henly conveyed to the Justices of Randolph County 
two acres of land on Abram’s Creek for public buildings, and on 
June the 12th, 1793, the first court was held at Asheboro in a small 
wooden house. 
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In 1805 the Legislature passed an act authorizing Randolph 
County to build a new Court House, and a large two story frame 
house was built. This house was sold in 1830 and bought by Alfred 
Marsh and Benjamin Elliott and converted into a store, and a small 
brick house was built, which, in consequence of some defect in the 
walls, soon became unsafe and was torn down, and in 1835 the 
present main brick wall was erected under the contract and super- 
vision of Jonathan Worth. In 1876 the north wing and the stair 
front were added. Thus this quiet country village, encircled by the 
hills of pine, in unpretentious simplicity, has stood for a hundred 
years, without assuming an air of town life, unafflicted with burglars, 
tramps, or insurance agents, in the enjoyment of the greatest of 
earthly treasures, contentment and health. 


In July, 1889, the H.P.R.A. and Southern Railroad was com- 
pleted to this place. What influence this medium of travel and trans- 
portation is to exert on the future of a town a century old, contain- 

ing two stores and twenty-two houses, time alone can tell. 


JOHNSONVILLE 
This new town was named in compliment to Samuel Johnson, 
who was Governor of the state at that time, and Johnsonville now 
became the coming town, the Mecca of the desert, the centre of 
rank and fashion. 


Among the many attractions of this place a county fair was or- 
ganized and held here for many years, the leading features of which 
were horse racing, foot racing and shooting matches. 


Here gathered learning, beauty, wealth and fashion. That grand 
old oak at the well, type of the primeval forest, lingering echo of 
a noble brotherhood and a vanished age, were it endowed with 
speech 

Many a love romance could tell 
Of country beauty and of village belle. 


A great life in any age of the world is illustrious. Greatness digni- 
fies the simplest acts. Character adorns the humblest place. And 
whether Andrew Jackson was domiciled in Randolph County or not, 
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or whether he only stopped here to sun himself in beauties’ eyes, 
here at least began a noble life that won 


A name that beauty might not blush to bear, 
A fame that princes might be proud to share. 


In 1767 the Province of North Carolina was divided into six 
Judicial Districts, Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, Halifax, Hills- 
boro and Salisbury, and county courts were established in every 
county then in esse at the same time. 


Randolph being comprised in the Hillsboro District our Su- 
perior Courts were held there till 1806, when the General As- 
sembly passed an act establishing Superior Courts in every county. 


The first Superior Court in Randolph County was accordingly 
held at Asheboro, on the first Monday in April, 1807, His Honor 
Spruce McCay, Judge. 


COL. DAVID FANNING 


Was born in Wake County in 1755, and apprenticed to a loom 
maker. When about twenty-two years of age he moved to Chatham 
County, where he was appointed Colonel of the Royal Militia about 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 


Here he began his marauding exploits, which soon filled the 
country with the terror of his name and distinguished him as the 
most daring and successful bandit of the age. 


With a small force under his command he adopted the Guerilla 
warfare, and made frequent predatory incursions into Randolph 
County, where house burning, pillage and murder marked his 
course. 


Andrew Hunter was an ardent advocate of liberty and lived 
on Little River, where ——————————_ now lives. 


Fanning had long marked him as the victim of his murder, and 
one day as Hunter was going along the road, not far from Burney’s 
bridge, he met Fanning and his men. They dismounted, and leav- 
ing their horses unhitched in the road, made Hunter get out, and 
told him they would hang him in fifteen minutes. Fanning had a 
fine mare he called Bay Doe, which an old Tory had given him, 
and which he highly valued for her fleetness and intelligence. While 
they were eating some rations, which they took from Hunter’s wagon, 
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Hunter sprang upon Bay Doe and dashed off through the woods. 
Fanning’s men fired several shots, but Hunter escaped with Bay 
Doe and a fine brace of pistols, belonging to Fanning. After this 
Hunter was one day encompassed by Fanning’s force on the bank 
of Deep River, where Franklinsville now stands: here he plunged 
down a steep rock some fifty feet into the river and made his 
escape on Bay Doe. This rock stands on the south side of the river 
just behind the Mill, and is as steep as an ordinary house roof. 


England was rich and powerful, and for Fanning’s selfish un- 
cultured instincts the ensign of Royalty, the allurements of British 
gold and the glittering pageantry of office, had greater fascination 
than the cause of humanity and freedom embarked in a struggle 
to solve the problem of man’s capacity for self-government. Fan- 
ning had implicit confidence in the success of the Royal cause, and 
was elated with the prospect of being rewarded with large posses- 
sions, and perhaps attaining the Governorship of North Carolina. 


The life of Fanning is a fitting illustration of the pernicious 
consequences of a neglected early moral and religious education. 


The influence of kindness for good, with children as well as 
men and communities, is incalculable. Harsh and cruel treatment 
of children crush out the better impulses of the heart, and stimulate 
the base and inhuman instincts of passion. 


With the proper training and culture, Fanning’s native genius 
and daring might have rendered his name as renowned for good 
as it has been for evil. He was a North Carolinian. His invincible 
spirit and lion-hearted bravery might have won for him imperishable 
honor, and rendered the name of Fanning the brightest ornament 
that adorns the pages of American history. He might have stood 
with Marion and Sumpter and Greene and lived in the hearts and 
affections of a grateful people, but he chose the side of wrong. He 
followed Saul and served a foreign power, and proved that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. All prefer to be on the side that 
wins, and Fanning no doubt believed he was right and that the 
great American rebellion ought to be suppressed. But he was cruel 
and vindictive. Extremes are dangerous and wrong. Our moderation 
should be known to all men. There are none so great they cannot 
fall so low they cannot rise. 


Sa 
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Why Fanning was never killed strikes the reader as a hidden 
mystery. For some time after the surrender at Yorktown, and after 
the British Army had left the State, he remained here and continued 
his depredations and warfare in open defiance of law and authority. 


Fanning and his lawless band finally ran away to South Caro- 
lina and then to East Florida, and from thence Fanning fled with 
his family to New Brunswick, and died on the Island of Nova 
Scotia in 1825. 


A number of his band were shot, some were captured and 
hanged, others fled the State, and hundreds, who were in silent 
sympathy with the British, when the Tory cause failed, came up 
and submitted, took the oath of allegiance and were discharged 
and became true and loyal citizens. 


These incidents in the life of Fanning are extracted from the 
published narrative of the journal written by Col. Fanning himself 
of his adventures in North Carolina from 1775 to 1783. 


The following memorial, presented by Fanning to the British 
aid commission, will suggest to the reader some of the incidents in 
the military career of Col. Fanning: 


To the Honorable Commissioners appointed by act of Parliament to 
enquire into the losses and services of the American Loyalists: 


“The Memorial of David Fanning, late Colonel of the North 
Carolina Militia, humbly showeth: That your Memoriallist is a Loyal- 
ist from North Carolina; who uniformly and religiously adhered to 
his duty and loyalty to the best of soverigns, for which he suffered 
persecution and many other inconveniences; that your Memoriallist, 
by a warrant from Major Craig, of the 82nd Regiment, then com- 
manding at Wilmington, was placed at the head of the Militia of 
that Province; that your Memoriallist during the late war did com- 
mand from one to nine hundred and fifty men, with whom he was 
engaged in six and thirty skirmishes in North Carolina and four 
in South Carolina, all of which were of his own planning and in 
which he had the honor to command; that your Memoriallist killed 
many of the rebels, and took many of them prisoners. Among the 
latter were Governor Burke, his council and many officers of dis- 
tinction in the Rebel army; that your Memoriallist was during that 
time twice wounded and fourteen times taken prisoner; that on the 
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conclusion of peace your Memoriallist settled two hundred and fifty 
souls in East Florida; and having took refuge in several parts of 
his Majesty’s remaining possessions in America, finally settled in 
the province of New Brunswick, where he now is, in great distress, 
with his family; that your Memoriallist, in consequence of his said 
loyalty to his soverign; the many services rendered him; and attach- 
ment to the British Government, had his property, real and personal, 
seized, confiscated and sold by Rebel authority. 


Your Memoriallist therefore prays that his case may be taken 
into consideration, in order that he may be enabled, under your 
report, to receive such aid or relief as his case may be found to 
deserve. 

DaAvip FANNING.” 
St. John, March 1st, 1786. 


Andrew Balfour, whose name is intimately associated with the 
early history of Randolph County, came from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1772, leaving a young wife and infant child in Scotland. About 
a year after his arrival in America his wife died, and his sister, 
Margaret, emigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, where her 
brother, John, was living, bringing her little niece with her. 


Col. Andrew Balfour, a short while after his wife’s death, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Dayton, of New Port, Rhode Island, and came to 
Randolph County in 1779, and settled on the road about two miles 
east of Macon’s old store. Here he bought land and built a log 
house, where his sister, Margaret, and his little daughter joined 
him in his new wild wood home, which was to be further illuminated 
by the presence of his wife, who all this time had remained in New 
Port, as soon as the perils of war would admit her coming. Colonel 
Balfour was an earnest advocate of American liberty, and early 
endeared himself to the Whigs by his rare courage, independent 
thought and self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of freedom; and 
the name of Balfour became a terror to Tories and traitors. He was 
commissioned a Justice of the Peace in 1779, and Colonel of the 
Militia, and was a member of the legislature in 1780. 


But here, alas! 


Nothing scarce begins till it is done, 
No spring or winter, rise or set of sun. 
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At his rustic home, amid the fascinations of nature’s wild charm, 
when the first rosy blush of spring was repeating the glad anthem 
of peace on earth and good will to men, on Sabbath morning, the 
10th day of March, 1782, in the present of his sister and his little 
daughter, Andrew Balfour was brutally murdered by Col. David 
Fanning and his band of Tories. He was buried on the old farm and 
his grave is still to be seen. The rock spring house is standing yet, 
but the house in which he was murdered is gone, but the exact 
spot is well identified. 


Let the life of Colonel Balfour, and the tender and hallowed 
associations that cluster around his grave, inspire our hearts with 
a broader charity, and a higher appreciation of our homes, our 
people, and our privileges, and a more abiding trust and dependence 
in Him who rules and directs the affairs of men, and thank Him 
that we live in an age and in a land of Peace and Freedom. 


Upon hearing of her husband’s tragic death, Mrs. Balfour came 
to Randolph, but after remaining at the old farm a short while she 
went to Salisbury, where she was appointed Post Mistress by George 
Washington. Hence Elizabeth Dayton Balfour, of Randolph County, 
became the first Post Mistress in America. 


The Balfour place is now owned by Henry Rush. 


Colonel Balfour's son, Andrew Balfour, married Mary Henly, 
a daughter of John Henly, a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends, who lived on Caraway at the Samuel H. Hale place, now 
owned by William Kearns. 


Eliza Balfour, a daughter of Andrew and Mary, married J. M. A. 
Drake, who recently died in Illinois. 


Colonel Balfour’s daughter, who came when a child, with her 
aunt, from Scotland, married John Troy, whose son, John B. Troy, 
Esq., and his numerous progeny are well and favorably known to 
the people of Randolph. 


The Balfour name is almost extinct. It is only commemorated 
in Balfour Lodge of Asheboro. The graves of the Balfours are to- 
gether on the old farm, a sorrowful sadness gathers about the place 
and the rocks and trees are bent with years of grief. Here let our 
love and veneration for the dead prompt us to pause and bestow 
the tender tribute of a flower or tear 
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Upon the lone time worn grave, 
Where rest the innocent and brave. 


Captain William Clark, one of the most daring and determined 
spirits of that day, lived near where Naomi Factory now stands, 
on the southside of Deep River. He was acknowledged leader of 
the Whig party in Randolph, and to him the post of danger had 
a fascination which he loved and sought. 


It was Clark who captured and killed John Elrod and Samuel 
Still, two notorious Tories who lived in the fork of the Yadkin 
River. These men made a raid into Randolph and murdered Henry 
Johnson in the road near where J. M. Blair now lives. 


Captain Clark with a few men pursued these desperadoes and 
found them asleep in Elrod’s house with their guns by them; here 
Clark, with a fence rail, broke the door down and seized these 
murderers before they could make any resistance. This was at night, 
and Elrod and Still were tied, taken a little way from the house and 
shot. Any one can be brave where there is no danger, but Captain 
Clark’s greatest bravery was evinced in the hour of greatest peril. 
After the war he joined the Fiends at Centre meeting house, laid 
aside his sword and his scalping knife and became a zealous and 
devoted follower of the Prince of Peace. 


Far from our destined port we often land, 
The life we live is not the life we planned. 


His son, Dougan Clark, afterwards became an eminent minister 
of the Gospel of the Society of Friends. 


William Millikan was a Quaker and lived on the west side of 
the plank road, south of New Market. He was a zealous Friend and 
advocate of liberty and took an active part in the civil affairs of 
the county, and enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the esteem and 
confidence of the public. His house was burned by the Tories. 


Col. Thomas Dougan lived at the Cross Roads and had a store 
there. He was a man of influence and culture, and might be fitly 
termed a chief among the mighty men of valor. He was captured 
at one time by Fanning and taken out with a rope around his neck 
to be hanged, but through the intervention of some of Fanning’s 
men, who were personal friends of Dougan, Fanning was induced 
to release him. After the war he was elected a member of the 
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Legislature from Randolph County, and served three terms in the 
Senate. 


William Bell lived at the William Welborn place, on the west 
side of Deep River, and owned what is now known as the Walker 
Mill. He was the first Sheriff of the County, and served two terms 
in the Legislature. 


HERMAN HUSBANDS 


Came from Pennsylvania and settled on Sandy Creek, about 
1751, where W. P. Fox, Esq., now lives. He was raised a Friend, 
and was a relative of Benjamin Franklin. His devotion to the cause 
of American independence bordered on fanaticism, and in the dark- 
est hour of our country’s struggle Herman Husbands was the great 
leader of the Whig party in Randolph and Chatham. Like St. Paul 
he seemed to love the post of danger and was never at a loss to 
find it. Possessing amazing courage and irrepressible resolution he 
boldly attacked the corruption and extortion of Royal officials, and 
defied the minions of British power. He commanded the Regulators 
at the battle of Alamance in 1771, and was afterwards a member 
of the Legislature, and owned a large tract of land on Deep River, 
near Buffalo Ford, granted him by Lord Granville. 


JOHN COLLIER 


Was Lieutenant of the Randolph Militia, Sheriff, County Sur- 
veyor, and a member of the Legislature. He owned a large landed 
estate and lived on Caraway, not far from the Maud Post Office. 


JEDUTHAN HARPER 


Lived on or near what is known as the General Gray place. 
Harper was a man of extensive property and his prominence was 
derived. more from his financial ability than his literary taste. He 
was a leader in his day, however, and filled the various offices of 
Justice of the Peace, Register of Deeds, Clerk of the Court, and 
was elected to the Legislature in 1780; he and Andrew Balfour 
serving in the House and John Collier in the Senate. The lands 
owned by Harper were designated as the Richlands and have ever 
been noted for their forests of large and beautiful trees. This land 
originally belonged to Henry Eustice McCullock, a proprietary under 
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Granville, and was confiscated after the war and sold by the com- 
missioners of confiscated property. 


All these men owned slaves and slavery was then regarded as a 
necessity, not only as the chief element of labor, but as a protection 
to the white settlers. 


The colored man helped to settle this country and many perished 
in defense of their masters’ homes and property. This thought 
should ever remain a bond of sympathy and friendship between 
the two races, and an incentive to both to maintain the blessings 
of peace and freedom and elevate the Negro to that degree of 
modern civilization that will fit him for useful and respectable 
citizenship. 

SLAVERY 


In 1620 a Dutch vessel from Guinea brought over twenty Ne- 
groes and sold them to the planters in Virginia. This was the be- 
ginning of slavery in America. 


Slaves could be freed by order and decree of the court, on the 
petition of the owner setting forth the name, age, and sex of the 
slave, and alleging that he or she had been a faithful and obedient 
servant, whereupon the court would decree that they be forever 
free and discharged from servitude. 


Thus before the year 1800 all the Friends and many others had 
liberated their slaves. About this time the law was amended and no 
slave owner was permitted to free or liberate a slave without first 
giving bond and good security conditioned that the slave leave the 
State in ninety days and never return. Slavery continued to exist 
in the South, the choice of some and the necessity of others, till 
the suppression of the great Southern rebellion in 1865, when its 
ship went down forever amid the crash of ruined fortunes. 


WOMAN 
While history records to distant times the deeds of man and 
rends the air with the plaudits of his name, how little homage is 
paid to suffering, patient, self-sacrificing woman. 


The name of Mary Dougan, Elizabeth Balfour, Jane Millikan, 
Ruth Farlow, Nancy Clark, Mattie Bell and others, should be held 
in lasting veneration as the heroines of Randolph County in the 


——— 
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struggle for liberty and life. It was these noble women and their 
compeers who moulded opinion and shaped the thought and senti- 
ment that directed the march of progress. Where the voice of au- 
thority failed to direct, where the hand of power could not control, 
and where armed resistance dared not venture, woman’s reason and 
affection persuaded and prevailed. She mitigated the passions and 
tumults of political strife, taught the law of mercy and kindness and 
her prayers and sacrifices and sufferings and patience contributed 
largely to the establishment of that liberty and prosperity which we 
enjoy today. 

They foresaw through the shadowy dawn the grand possibility 
of our future prosperity, and for them is reserved the laurels of 
peaceful triumph and the tribute of a tear that embalms the memory 
of the good and great 


Who plan and shape the progress of the age 
Are oft denied a place on history’s page. 


THE OLD FARM 


Among the hills of Randolph County may still be seen, now 
and then, a solitary log house which has survived the wreck of 
matter and the waste of time. Built upon the slope of the sunny 
meadow, with open porch and wide stone chimney, where the great 
ancestral oak, the rock and the maple point to the bubbling spring, 
the most joyous feature of the farm. 


The trunks of dead apple trees on the hill side, almost hidden 
by broom sedge and briers, tell where the orchard stood, that hal- 
lowed resort of innocence and love. 


That tangled covert of pine and cedar, whose long and peace- 
able possession has ripened into an undisputed title, marks the 
desolate field where the glad shout of the harvester was once heard. 
Upon these old farms the consecrating touch of time has left a fruit- 
ful theme for thought and reflection. Once the home of happy child- 
hood, the abode of struggling manhood and hope of all that is good 
and noble and daring in human nature, let these hallowed recollec- 
tions inspire our hearts with a higher appreciation and love of our 
country, our people, our homes, and our farms, and our privileges, 
and enlighten our minds to see in the waste places, not the grave 
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yards of a vanished barbarism, but the glorious ideal of the voice 
of the Lord walking in the Garden. 


THE.OLD._ MEETING HOUSE 


To each successive generation the world is new. We find it as 
it is, and have little conception of the remote antiquity of our 
country or the changes that time has wrought. If we turn back one 
hundred years we find time-worn graves, old men, old houses, old 
roads, old fields, old churches, courts, trials, lawyers, administrations, 
wills, conveyances, counterfeit money, politicians, etc. 


The Back Creek meeting house lot was conveyed by Thomas 
Winslow to the trustees of the Quaker church in 1787, and a 
meeting house was on the lot then. 


Uwharrie meeting house lot was conveyed in 1793 to the trustees 
of the Friends church, and there was a house there then. This 
meeting has long since gone down, but the old house is standing 
yet on the east side of Uwharrie River, not far from where N. H. 
Hill now lives. 


Marlboro meeting house lot was conveyed by James Allen to 
the trustees of Friends meeting in 1797, and there was a meeting 
house on the lot then. 


Mt. Pleasant meeting house, on the south side of big Brush 
Creek, was conveyed to the trustees of the church in 1798, and 
there was a meeting house there then. I think this was a Methodist 
church. The trustees were Isaac Redfern, John Edwards, John Grady, 
Wm. Rains, Lewis Brady, Martin Fesmire, James Williams, Jerry 
Williams. 


Old Union Methodist church was built about the year 1786, and 
there the first camp meeting in North Carolina was held in 1802. 

Holly Springs meeting house lot was granted to the use of the 
people called Quakers in 1787, and the house was there then. 

In 1791 the Calvinist congregation built a meeting house on 
Sandy Creek. 

About the year 1800 the Baptists built a church, on Millstone 
Creek, called Welborn’s Chapel. 


These are some of the monuments erected by the noble pioneers 
of civilization. Their founders are gone. Their names are forgotten 
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but their influence is still seen and felt and tongue and pen and 
utterance in fitting tribute will embalm their memories in song and 
story, and while freedom has a votary, or truth a friend, their 
praise will be more enduring than the crown of the Caesars. 


Driven by the hand of persecution to quit their native land they 
sought a refuge in the trackless wilds of America, some of whom 
found a home in Randolph County, on the quiet, secluded banks 
of the Uwharrie River, and laid the foundation of civil and religious 
liberty in Randolph. 


Is it strange that Christianity has always been opposed by the 
world? It was manifested in the death of Abel. In the persecution 
of Joseph. In the bondage of the Hebrews. In the crucifixion of the 
Savior. 


As Christianity has ever been in hostility to a corrupt and sinful 
world, the world has ever been arrayed against it. 


Kingdoms and Empires have united to destroy it. Fires, racks 
and tortures have been used to suppress it. But it has prevailed and 
without force or resort to arms, it has spread and prospered under 
the hands of persecution and its preservation and growth prove 
its divinity. Had Christianity never been persecuted it would barely 
exist today. That is the means employed by Providence to teach 
man that the way of the Lord is right and no device of man can 
prevail against it. When man violates the established laws of na- 
ture, he becomes the author of his own punishment. From conquests 
higher civilizations rise. Oppression scatters seed of peace and free- 
dom. Through struggles come victory, through victory peace. 


The early emigrants to this country comprised the best blood and 
character and talent of Europe. 


They brought with them their trades, their arts, their skill, and 
industries, and many became pioneers in education, peace and free- 
dom. 


The Quakers did not all follow William Penn to Pennsylvania, 
a number of them landed at Charleston and settled in South Caro- 
lina, and established a monthly meeting at Bush River. 

Notably among these was Thomas English, who married Mar- 
garet Flynn, cousin to Lord Cornwallis. They settled in Columbia, 
South Carolina, and virtually founded the city. 
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Their daughter, Anna English, married Samuel Tomlinson, and 
removed to the pine woods of Rowan County, and settled near where 
the town of Thomasville now stands, and their descendants are yet 
numerous in Randolph, Guilford and Davidson, in the family of 
the Blairs, Englishes and Tomlinsons. 


EDUCATION 


In the year 1836, during the last year of President Jackson’s 
administration, North Carolina received from the National Treasury, 
as her part of the surplus revenue, one million dollars as a perma- 
nent literary fund, and it was invested in certain bank and railroad 
stock. 


In 1839 the Legislature passed an act providing for the division 
of the counties into School Districts, and making it the duty of the 
county courts to appoint five Superintendents in each county to lay 
off the School Districts and to appoint three School Committeemen 
in each District, and to call an election and ascertain whether or 
not the people wanted free schools. The election was held on the 
8th day of August, 1839, accordingly, and nearly every county in 
the State voted in favor of schools; and thereupon our free schools 
started in the fall of 1840. Prior to this time there were few school 
houses, few teachers and few schools. The only educational facilities 
afforded the masses accrued when by chance some old schoolmaster 
came along and got up a short subscription school during the winter 
in some old untenanted dwelling house, and these simple primitive 
institutions could only find support in the more densely settled com- 
munities, and in the sparsely inhabited sections of the county the 
children never saw a schoolhouse. 


These teachers could teach spelling, reading, writing and arith- 
metic as far as the single rule of three, the rule corresponded to 
that department of numbers designated in the modern books as 
proportion. The Testament and spelling book were the principal 
text books used. 


The girls were not required to study arithmetic. It was never 
dreamed that women would ever so far depart from her sphere of 
kitchen ethics as to grace the teacher’s chair, or adorn the classic 
field of polite literature. 


See a 
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This was the age of the quill pen and tallow candles; the boys 
cleared new grounds and split rails and built fence. The girls 
carded, spun and wove at home all the clothing worn by the family. 
Every home was a little manufacturing industry. The wheel and 
cards and loom were indispensible articles of furniture in every well 
ordered house. Upon the invention of labor-saving machinery and 
the introduction of improved methods of transportation these house- 
hold industries were closed, the labor was transferred to the river 
or the town, domestic craft was set at naught, and the old time- 
honored wheel and cards and loom and reel were moved to the 
garret as effete symbols of a vanished age, or became the fruitful 
sport of busy children. By the use of labor-saving machinery, one 
man can now perform the labor of five men fifty years ago. This 
decreased demand for field hands draws labor from the country and 
drives it to the town. Thus the towns are constantly growing larger 
and the country less. The application of steam as.a motive power, 
the introduction of improved machinery, the division of labor, even 
in the production of a single article, draws labor from the farm, 
diversifies skilled industries, and towns and villages are built up. 


Old ways are abandoned, plantation manners are laid aside, airs 
of idleness are put on, new wants are created, expenses are multi- 
plied, the Muggletons come to the surface, and we have civilized 
society. Again, pride becomes the vice of fools, some expediency 
is resorted to, to conceal a natural deformity of body or mind, folly 
adopts it, the world bows to the dictates of its despotism, and we 
have the latest fashion. Modern society is too expensive, it costs too 
much to keep up appearances, it has made many a poet sigh for 
a lodge in some wilderness vast, or a home in the secluded precincts 
of a desert. 


Poor contrivance makes hard times—bad luck is only another 
name for bad management. The farmer must learn to plan as well 
as plow, and in all the relations of life consult comfort and com- 
mon sense more, and follow fashion less, keep out of politics and 
educate his children to think. The poor stand most in need of an 
education; they can’t afford to grow up in ignorance. The rich 
can. Brain is worth more than money; Sabbath Schools are less 
expensive than the penitentiary; freedom is cheaper than slavery; 
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one improved reaper will do the work of five slaves and is five 
fold cheaper. 

Truth and honesty among men, though sadly out of fashion, 
never wear out, are never barred by the statute of limitation, but still 
survive to relume the world and shed a lustre upon the counsels of 
men redolent with the breath of wisdom. 


OLD MILLS 


Although water mills were invented about the beginning of 
the Christian era, few were to be found in Randolph till after the 
Revolutionary War. The people boiled their corn and made hominy. 
Some of the wealthiest people used hand mills, but the common 
class used graters and grated the corn to make meal or pounded 
it in mortars. 

John Barton built a mill on Stinking Quarter in 1781. 

Andrew Hoover had a mill in the forks of Uwharrie in 1778, 
now known as Arnold’s Mill. 

Elisha Mendenhall built Coltrane’s Mill on Deep River about 
1787. 

William Bell built the mill now known as Walker’s Mill about 
L/S 2s 

Samuel Walker owned a mill on Sandy Creek, and devised it to 
his son, William Walker in 1773. 

Solomon Fuller owned a mill on Caraway at the Rough Shoals 
in 1785. : 

Thomas Cox had a mill somewhere on Deep River in 1784. 

John Henly built a mill on Uwharrie about 1784. 


UWHARRIE RIVER 


This beautiful stream flows through the middle belt of the 
western half of the county, and has been there from time whereof 
the memory of man extendeth not. It derives its name from ‘““Werra”’ 
a river in Germany of lower Saxony and enters the Northern ocean. 
It was named by some German refugees, who settled on Uwharrie 
about 1690, and means the River of Mills. 


In all the older records where the word is used it is spelled 
Warra, from which we deduce the conclusion the modern prefix 
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“u’ and “hu,” so indiscriminately used, are preversions of new, and 
the name originally was New Warra. 


Every student of history is familiar with the fact, that in the 
year 1685, when Louis the XIV, King of France, revoked the famous 
Edict of Nantz, hundreds of the persecuted Huguenots and others 
took refuge in America, where they brought with them their arts, 
their mechanical skill and habits of industry, which had been taught 
them by the great and noble Colbert, the King’s Prime Minister. 


DEEP RIVER 


We walk beside the river and stand upon its mossy banks, our 
thoughts steal away on the dashing waves and are lost in the wide 
expanse of futurity. For hundreds of years this river has sported 
along the same time worn channel, over the same bending rocks, and 
made the same sad music it does today. 


Others long since passed away, vanished beauty and unspoken 
love, have listened to the music of its murmurs, and felt the in- 
spiration of its song of progress and freedom. 


A hundred years hence its voice will be heard. It speaks of time 
to come and years long passed. Others will stand on its sunny banks 
and gaze on its sparkling waters, and listen to the laugh of the 
dashing waves. 


It will rush on and on like the ceaseless tide of time till lost in 
the great ocean of eternity. 


This is our beautiful Sapona, whose idle waters were once the 
sport and companion of the Indian, whose camp grounds and huts 
but typified the rising villages of busy industry that dot and adorn 
her peaceful, happy borders today. 


CEDAR FALLS 

Was the first cotton mill established in Randolph County, and 
was built in 1836 by Benjamin Elliott, Phillip Horney, Alfred H. 
Marsh and Henry B. Elliott. 

This is a historic place and is surrounded with many hallowed 
associations of the olden time. 

In 1755 the lands on both sides of Deep River, including the 
spot where this village now stands, and then called Cedar Falls, 
were granted to Herman Husbands by the Earl of Granville. 
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Benjamin Elliott subsequently acquired possession of the prop- 
erty and operated a grist and flouring mill there for a number of 
years before the factory was built. 


This factory is owned and conducted by J. M. Worth, O. R. Cox, 
and George H. Makepeace, under whose skill and ability Cedar Falls 
has become the queen of the river, and the cedar thicket has been 
transformed into a smiling village of thrift and busy industry. 


FRANKLINVILLE 


The second factory established in this county, was built in 1838 
by Elisha Coffin, Henry B. Elliott, Henry Kivett and John Miller. 


The land where Franklinville is now located was granted to 
Jacob Skeen in 1784, 


In 1801 Christian Morris bought the lands and built a grist 
mill, and in 1820 Morris conveyed it to Elisha Coffin, who then, 
with prophetic eye, foresaw the future greatness and glory of Deep 
River, and named that wild wilderness place, where idle sporting 
waters mocked the weary mill, “Franklinville,” in compliment to 
Jesse Franklin, who was then the Governor of the State. 


This mill was destroyed by fire in 1850, but was soon rebuilt. 


It is now owned by Benjamin Moffitt, Hugh Parks and Mrs. 
E. E. Moffitt. 


Its beautiful natural scenery, its flowers and gardens, the taste 
and culture of its people all conspire to make Franklinville the 
gem of the river. 


ISLAND FORD 


Was built in 1845 by Elisha Coffin, A. S. Horney, J. M. Coffin, 
Emery Coffin, B. F. Coffin, J. H. Foster, George Makepeace, John 
Green, Mike Cox, Thomas A. Hendricks, Minerva Mendenhall, 
Nathan M. Cox and others. Elisha Coffin and A. S. Honey owned 
this land and conveyed it to the company. Its name has been since 
changed to the “Randolph Manufacturing Company,” and is now 
owned and operated by Hugh Parks, a man who has devoted his 
life to manufacturing and made it a success, 


The oldest records refer to Island Ford, and we assume it is 
the oldest crossing perhaps on Deep River. 
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As light travels with the sun from East to West, here the first 
adventurers from the East, on their journey West, through the 
trackless wood, first found a crossing at Island Ford. 


RANDLEMAN 


Is the largest manufacturing establishment in the county. Away 
back in the shadowy past, Peter Dicks had a grist mill and an oil 
mill at this place. It was then called Dick’s. In 1848 Jesse Walker, 
William Clark, Joseph Newlin, James Dix and William Hinshaw 
erected a cotton mill here and called it Union Factory. 


In 1868 John Randleman and John H. Ferree acquired control 
of the property, when the name was changed to Randleman. 

This factory was burnt in 1885, but immediately rebuilt and has 
grown into a flourishing town, and ranks among the leading manu- 
facturing centres of the State. 


It is now owned and operated by J. H. Ferree and J. O. Pickard. 

And the banging loom, and the buzzing spindle, and the eternal 
thunder of machinery proclaim each day the praise of its founders. 

Under this subject we include the C. C. Randleman Cotton 
Mills, owned and operated by C. C. Randleman, and Plaidville, 
which belongs to Randleman proper. 


COLUMBIA 


This factory was built in 1850 by Isaac H. Foust, Washington 
Brower, Henry Kivett and David Kime. The village is situated a 
short distance below where Sandy Creek empties into the river, and 
is noted for the wild beauty and romantic features of the place. The 
factory is now owned and operated by W. H. Watkins and A. W. E. 
Caple and fair Columbia is taking rank among the foremost towns 
in the county. The branch road is now being extended from Mill- 
boro to this place, and when completed, Columbia, at the terminus 
of the route, will become an important commercial centre, and will 
emblazon the future-map of Randolph County as the morning star 
of Deep River. This place is now called Ramseur. 


NAOMI 


This factory was built in 1879 by J. E. Walker, John H. Ferree, 
J. O. Pickard and Amos Gregson, and derives its name from Naomi 
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Wise, a beautiful girl, who was drowned at this place about the year 
1808 by Jonathan Lewis. 


The lands where this factory is located were entered in 1782 
by Levi Pennington, and by him conveyed to Thos. Dougan in 1784, 
and purchased by John Hinshaw in 1800 from John Underhill. 
Hinshaw built a grist mill here, and the old mill race is still visible. 


Here was also the old trading ford across Deep River, which 
was an established trading post between the white settlers and the 
Indians long before the Revolutionary War. There was likewise 
another trading ford across Pole Cat, east of New Salem. Though 
among the youngest of her sisters, Naomi possesses all the elements 
of a prosperous and flourishing village, and the tragic charms that 
cluster here, the romance of love and murder, the sorrowing sighs 
of the murmuring waves make Naomi the most inviting and at- 
tractive place on the river. 


WORTHVILLE 
Was builtin 1881, by J. M. Worth and T. C. Worth, at the old 
crossing called Hopper’s Ford, from Charles Hopper, who entered 
this land and located near the Ford over one hundred years ago. 
This is a magnificent factory building, and the town is handsomely 
laid out on the west side of the river, just below the mouth of 
Pole Cat Creek. This site had never been improved before, and 
though too young to have a history, Worthville is an ornament to 
Deep River, an honor to the County of Randolph, and a living 
monument to the public spirit and enterprise of the men whose 

name and memory it will long perpetuate. 


CENTRAL FALLS 

Was built in 1881, by J. H. Ferree, J. E. Walker, A. M. Diffee, 
J. A. Blair, W. P. Wood, W. H. Ragan, J. H. Millis, J. O. Pickard, 
R. W. Frazer, G. S. Bradshaw, Mrs. E. E. Walker, Amos Gregson, 
R. M. Free, W. S. Ball. This is confessedly the neatest village on 
the river, and the factory building is unrivalled in beauty and ele- 
gance. Central is now consolidated with Worthville, and is operated 
and controlled by the Worthville Manufacturing Company, and 
managed by J. S. McAlister and Claude Morris. 


a J 
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ENTERPRISE 
Is the youngest of the family, and was built in 1883 by E. A. 
Mofhtt, James A. Cole and Daniel Lambert, at the place formerly 
known as Foust’s Mill. This factory is far away over the hills, 
where the wild sporting waters mutter their pensive lays to the 
laughing myrtle and holly that shelter the fern fringed banks. 


Enterprise has thus early established a reputation for the high 
grade and quality of its goods, its excellent flouring mills, and its 
unsurpassed water power. 


SHERIFFS OF RANDOLPH COUNTY AND DATE OF THEIR 


ELECTION 
aN) LUPE Mt nS | piety EON Raenctetae oS IS ae gle A SRNR a Elected in 1779 
RRM Aas eo Rf RL sane hogs! 0 ose CAD Elected in 1782 
ta USEEYS Vi ta Cal OS ¢ eee DR A a aS ese a Elected in 1784 
“HEY Sasa te Bal SOC a ee Mie naire Sc Elected in 1786 
AAS ot PONS DP ee ea a i ie na Elected in 1788 
SeIEOE I CnOT Oli Le te he gf tee oA Pein a honey kiveas Vows Elected in 1790 
DTS ry RR EO ele Re Sa eee See bm SS ee Elected in 1800 
ETL OE LATICOU MC tecarstn a. PENA is hi ie hoa in Elected in 1826 
eRe COLAO VE Lea mare gla tbe el yak pale ibaa = > Elected in 1827 
LEENA TER oe ce 9 a Ey ET Gs RN ee a Elected in 1840 
PSEA EP UIEW Sorel ety ks Se ee ke ea Elected in 1846 
PS EPA ath Ta A INS hae es italia Fos Elected in 1850 
Jo0 LT SO Sy pat a REE Si Sarge ON ay Se a Elected in 1864 
Ta ALN SOOT Ca se SE OO ae led Pi ia i gar eo Elected in 1868 
Let aoe yale: ie ae Ble ee a nae a aera Elected in 1872 
eS CES ea ae ey Ag a oF rg Elected in 1876 
Sf SREY Sg en eR Ta Sera cr rane a oa Elected in 1878 
NEE EE eee Lo ine xi co cee ak pak Gs Chev he hee Elected in 1880 
“lob Eig ie CE ets bps Sear Nera Elected in 1888 


Strange as it may seem, through a period of more than a hun- 
dred years, Randolph has only had nineteen Sheriffs, six of whom 
are living at this time. 


GOLD MINES 


The mineral resources of Randolph County have long been held 
in high estimation. 
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In 1665 King Charles the Second granted to eight of his Lords 
Proprietors all the Carolinas and the lands extending west to the 
Pacific Ocean. . 


These lands were all afterwards reconveyed to the Crown of 
England, and in 1744 King George the Second granted to John 
Farl Granville, under the name and style of John Lord Carteret, 
one-eighth part of all the territory heretofore granted by Charles 
the Second to his eight Lords. This grant comprised all the territory 
south of the Virginia line, extending from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mississippi River. 


Under this grant Earl Granville sold many valuable tracts of 
land to the first settlers in Randolph County, and in every deed of 
conveyance of land on Tom’s Creek, Hannah’s Creek and Little 
River, he reserves to the King one-fourth of the mineral, gold and 
silver, and to himself one-half of the remaining three-fourths. 


EARL GRANVILLE 


John Earl Granville was the son of Sir George Carteret, and 
in his grant was comprised all of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
This was a big farm for one man to own, and here may be seen 
a trace of the ancient English Feudal law that so richly rewarded 
the faithful. 


What an air of importance a man assumes when he has money 
to loan or land to sell. Earl Granville began selling lands in the 
eastern and then settled portion of this vast domain; a bonanza 
fortune rolled at his feet, but 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Oft gang aglee.” 


His right was disputed, a controversy arose as to the validity of 
his title, there was a resort to arms, the Revolutionary War came, 
the cause was determined, and all the issues found for the Colonists ; 
and thereupon all the lands in this Province remaining unsold when 
Granville’s title failed, instead of reverting to the King of England, 
became a part of the public domain of the State and subject to 
entry. It will be observed that all the original grants before the 
war were from Lord Carteret or Earl Granville. 
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EIGHTY YEARS AGO 

In 1810 the Court appointed a jury of twelve men to view and 
lay off a road the nearest and best way to the Guilford County line 
to meet the road leading from Guilford County Court House near 
Centre meeting house. They reported that six of their number were 
of the opinion that the road already laid out and opened by way 
of Island Ford to Centre meeting house was the nearest and best 
that could be had. The other six were of the opinion that a road 
from Centre meeting house to cross Deep River at Dicks’ Mill 
would be the nearest and best. They therefore recommended to 
the Court, that as both roads could be travelled then, and there was 
little probability that either would be needed as market highways 
or for any other purpose than the accommodation of a few transient 
travellers and adjacent inhabitants, that neither of said roads be 
established as public roads at present. This is noted merely to 
show the wild wilderness state of the county at that time, and how 
little intelligent men foresaw of the grand possibilities of our future 
progress and development. 


ASHEBORO 


Is in the centre of the county and near the centre of the State 
and is the centre of much that is good and great. 


It is seventy-two miles west from Raleigh, and was named in 
compliment to Samuel Ashe, a distinguished soldier and statesman 
in the days of the American Revolution and who became Governor 
of the State in 1795, soon after the removal of the Court House to 
its present site. 


In the year 1786 Jesse Henly entered two hundred acres of 
land at and including the centre of the county. How he found the 
centre, in the darkness and gloom of the trackless wood, will ever 
remain a mystery. The farther away an object is, the better some 
men can see it. The native instinct of the Indian and buffalo marked 
out our roads and fixed our fords. 


Here at the crossing of two Indian trails, where the gushing 
spring went gurgling over the rocks beneath the branches of the 
giant trees, where the camp of the Indian gleamed in the soft light 
of the summer sun, where the great chief held his council of war 
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and planned the order of the chase, was typified the busy village 
of a future civilization. 


Jesse Henly lived on Caraway, where Winborne Andrews now 
lives, and was the father of John Henly. 


When Henly entered this land there was a small cabin on it, 
near the spring a little north of where the old Hoover House now 
stands, and an old man lived there by the name of Abram. He had 
a small patch cleared around his house and lived chiefly by fishing 
and hunting, and, it is said, could stand in his door and shoot 
deer and wild turkeys. In 1793 Henly conveyed to the Justices 
of the county and their successors, for the public buildings, two 
acres of this land. 


The county paid ten shillings for the two acres, which formed 
a rectangle twenty poles north and south and sixteen poles east 
and west. 


In 1806 the Legislature passed an ‘act authorizing the County 
Court to appoint three Commissioners to sell off a part of the pub- 
lic lot, and the Court accordingly appointed Joshua Cox, Clement 
Arnold and John Brower, who thereupon sold to Benjamin Elliott 
the corner where the Asheboro Hotel now stands, 134 feet north 
and south and 99 feet east and west for $43. They also sold the 
Moffitt corner, 134 feet by 99, to Alexander Gray and Jesse Harper, 
for $33.50. 


These Commissioners also sold a lot off the northwest corner 
and one off the northeast corner, leaving one acre now comprising 
the Public Square. 


The lines on the east and west sides remain as originally es- 
tablished. John Moss bought four lots from Henly, put up a store 
and moved here. He joined the original Public Square on the south, 
which was about where M. S. Robin’s law office now js. Jacob 
Elliott bought the lot west of the Court House, now occupied by 
the store of W.P. Wood and Company. 

George McCullock bought three lots on the west side of a street 
called McCullock street. He was a lawyer, and lived at or about 
where the Post Office now stands. 

Joshua Craven bought twenty-five acres touching the northeast 
corner of the Public Square, and George Swearingim bought the 
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chinquapin thicket on the east side of the Public Square, now oc- 
cupied by J. A. Blair. 


Jacob Hoover and John Arnold owned the land on the north- 
west corner of the Public Square. 


In 1843 Jonathan Worth, Col. Joshua A. Craven and Hugh 
McCain, Commissioners of the Town, employed Col. Isaac Lane 
to make an accurate survey of the public grounds, composing the 
Square around the Court House and public streets. 


A correct plat of the town according to the survey is diagramed 
in the minute docket at November Court 1843, near the first of 
the book. A copy of the original plat of the town can also be found 
in the office of the Register of Deeds, in Book 38, known to Court 
House society as Jumbo. At each of the twelve angles or corners of 
the Public Square they caused a soapstone rock to be planted ex- 
tending one foot in the ground and two inches above the surface. 
These rocks were brown soapstone, four inches square at the top. 
At the east angle of South street, the brick store of E. A. Moffitt 
extends ten inches north of this rock, which was visible when the 
store was built. The store house of W. P. Wood and Company 
on the west is also about ten inches on the public grounds. These 
venerable landmarks, suggestive of the twelve stones set up by - 
Joshua in Gilgal, are all gone but one; this is at the northeast corner 
of J. A. Blair’s lot. 

Asheboro was originally laid out in lots of one acre each, as 
shown in the annexed plot, extending south ten degrees, west ten 
poles, and south eighty degrees, east sixteen poles. 

The streets are two poles wide, except the two main streets 
which are four poles wide and cross at the Court House. 

Many of these lots have since been consolidated and others have 
been subdivided. In fact, a number of the streets originally located 
were never opened at all, and buildings are standing in the very 
line of the streets. 

The Court House Square, like other public essentials, has been 
made the victim of cornering till now it measures one acre or less. 

Thus amid the circling hills of pine, where the golden light 
of day first breaks upon the dew-gemmed hills, where the tremulous 


Note: The plat of Asheboro is being omitted from this copy. 
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light of evening lingers on the crest of the lonely mountain pine, 
without a boom, without a puff, without ever assuming an air of 
greatness, with more merit than praise, Asheboro has stood one 
hundred years the home of beauty and culture and intelligence. 
Her talent has honored the State. The virtues of her people have 
shed a living lustre upon the age, before their toil the forest has 
retreated, homes of art and industry have been extended, and her 
blossoming borders are crowned 


With meadows and orchards and homes and farms, 
Where nature has lavished ineffable charms. 


TRINITY 


Is a neat and handsome little village in the northwest corner of 
the county, is well and tastefully arranged, and takes its name from 
the College. 


Trinity College was founded in 1838 by Prof. Brantley York, 
and the old log house was the school room the first year. In 1839 
a frame house was built, and the school was chartered as Union 
Institute. In 1842 Dr. Craven, then fresh from New Garden, took 
charge of the school. In 1851 the College was rechartered and 
named Normal College, and by act of the General Assembly of 
1859 the name was changed to Trinity College. Thus, by the skill, 
ability and enterprise of Braxton Craven, the increasing growth, 
Prosperity and patronage of this school rendered further and greater 
improvements necessary till it has become one of the foremost in- 
stitutions of learning in the South. 


Braxton Craven was born in Randolph County, near Buffalo 
Ford. 

Brantley York was born and raised in Randolph, and when a 
young man split rails and broke flax at twenty cents a day. 


ARCHDALE 


Is a charming and attractive village on the head waters of Muddy 
Creek, a mile and half northeast of Trinity, and has long been noted 
for its health and good society, and the industry and intelligence of 
its people. 

This place was established as a tannery in the year 1820, by 
Allen U. Tomlinson, and was called Bush Hill. By act of the Legis- 
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lature of 1887 the name was changed to Archdale, in commemo- 
ration of John Archdale, the Quaker Governor of the Colony in 
1694, under whose executive talents and ability the Colony signally 
flourished, and marked the period with eminent peace and _pros- 
perity. 

The Archdale shoe and leather industry, under the management 
and enterprise of A. U. Tomlinson and Sons, from a single vat, has 
grown to a working capacity of ten thousand sides of leather and 
forty thousand pairs of shoes annually. | 

Hammond & Co. have an extensive sash and door factory; other 
industries are growing up, and the captivating beauty of the place, 
its pure air and good water, its schools, its churches, its groves, its 
flowers, make Archdale an attractive business centre. 

The arts of peace are more illustrious far 
Than all the triumphs of inglorious war. 


NEW MARKET 

This is an old settled place, and was the home of Capt. John 
Bryant, a Whig, who was shot in his own house by Colonel Fanning. 

The place afterwards came into the possession of Shubal Gard- 
ner, who had a store there and was regarded as a big man. 

He owned a number of lots in Johnsonville, and at one time 
drove a heard of beeves to Philadelphia. 

Joseph Newlin bought the property about 1840 and called it 
New Market, and for many years carried on an extensive store and 
tin shop. 

Dr. Lorenzo Wood lived here at that time, and was the most 
skillful physician of the age. 

New Market is a self-constituted place, never having any local 
municipal government. 

This is a time-honored spot and ought to be preserved from 
time’s effacing hand. 


NEW SALEM 
The north part of the land on which this village stands was 
entered in 1792 by Joseph Hill, and afterwards conveyed by Hill 
to John Dennis, and by John Dennis to William Dennis. 
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In 1815 William Dennis conveyed to Jesse Hinshaw and Joseph 
Elliott, in trust for the Society of Friends, two acres of land for 
a meeting house. 


About the same time Benjamin Marmon entered the middle and 
southern part of this locality, and a community of Randolph’s best 
citizens gathered there and purchased lots. At that day, when roads 
were few, the converge or crossing of two public highways was 
regarded as the index to the future town. 


In 1816 Benjamin Marmon, Jesse Hinshaw, Moses Swaim, Peter 
Dicks and William Dennis were appointed Commissioners of the 
town of New Salem, and sold a number of lots and located the 
streets. In the meantime Marmon had his lands in the town laid 
off into lots, and in 1823 sold his entire tract, including about 
twenty lots to Peter Dicks and Joseph Hodgin. 


New Salem has been the home of many good and noble men. 
J. M. Worth lived here, and here began his professional career as 
a practicing physician. 

William Clark also lived here, and had a flourishing tannery 
and store, and who afterwards became one of the Organizers of 
Randleman Factory. 


Peter Dicks lived here and kept a store. Few productive in- 
dustries were ever started here, and labor, which is the chief strength 
and support of a town, was drawn by the music of Deep River, 
and new roads and competing enterprise turned the channel of 
trade, and New Salem, once second only to Johnsonville in business 
and population, now, like a good old mother grown out of fashion, 
is kept in the kitchen by her grown up fashionable daughters. 


GLADESBORO 


Is an old place, near the Guilford County line, south of Free- 
man’s Mill and west of Coltrane’s Mill. It is located at the cross- 
ing of two public highways, and, like New Market, is a self-made 
town without any corporate power. 

Dr. John Parker, a distinguished physician, lived here many 
years ago, and Jesse Needham had a shop at the place. George C. 
Mendenhall owned a lot here in 1837. 

Robert Gray went there about 1842, and conducted a successful 
store for a number of years. 
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Gladesboro is a pleasant place, in a good neighborhood, and 
deserves success if it never achieves it. 


On the eastern border of the county are to be found the young 
and growing villages of Julian, Liberty and Staley, situated on the 
C. G. & Y. V. Railroad. 


This road was built about 1880, and its construction is largely 
due to the public spirit and enterprise of Julius A. Gray, Esq., of 
Greensboro, who was born in Randolph County, and whose father, 
General Alexander Gray, lived near Hopewell church, and for 
many years represented Randolph in the General Assembly. 


Of this road there are thirty and one-tenth miles in this county. 
Of the H. P. R. A. & Southern Road there are twenty-six and 
sixty-five one hundredths miles in Randolph, and of the North 
Carolina road there are seven-tenths of a mile in this county mak- 
ing a total of fifty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths miles of rail- 
road in Randolph County. 


Note: A list of North Carolina Governors has been omitted, also the 
Author’s conclusion. 
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The City of Randleman is located on the banks of Deep River 
and the rolling land extending beyond. A search for the best and 
cheapest means of obtaining operating power has from its earliest 
days played a predominating part in influencing the location and 
growth of this town, or city as the charter reads. Peter Dicks 
found just that when he harnessed the rippling waters of Deep 
River to power his grist and oil mill, the town’s first industry. 
The early settlers came from miles around to bring their corn and 
wheat to be ground into meal and flour, their cotton ginned and 
its seeds ground and pressed into oil by the Dicks’ Mill. From this 
little mill Randleman grew to attain the position in 1890 of being 
the largest town in Randolph County. 


Other men who dreamed of large manufacturing plants found 
the cheap and efficient water power of good old Deep River a 
godsend and soon a number of large textile plants sprang up in 
Randleman. Since a majority of their early stockholders lived in 
New Salem this little village might easily have been the benefactor 
but for the influence of the river. 


DICKS’ MILL 


Peter Dicks built a grist and oil mill, just below the present 
concrete bridge over Deep River on Highway 220, in the early 
1800's. Gradually as a few people began to settle near the mill the 
section began to grow and was called Dicks’ until 1848 when the 
Union Factory was built. 


PETER DICKS 


Peter Dicks may be said to have laid the corner stone of Randle- 
man when in the dim and distant past he put a little grist and oil 
mill on the banks of Deep River and the place became known as 
Dicks’ Mill. 

Peter Dicks was a man of affairs as counted in his day. He was 
a farmer and owned large tracts of land; he was a merchant, oper- 
ating a store in the then thriving village of New Salem. He served 
in many public affairs from the founding of the County of Ran- 
dolph, having been Clerk of the Court of Equity and Commissioner, 
or Justice. He was one of the founders of New Garden Boarding 
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School, now Guilford College, and throughout his life remained 
trustee of the school. In addition he was a minister of the Society 
of Friends and overseer of Center Monthly Meeting. 

He was a man of sound sense, good judgment and sterling in- 
tegrity. He died in February, 1843, and is buried in Center Meeting 
House graveyard. 

He was the progenitor of a large family connections of which 
are now living in this and other states. 


UNION FACTORY 

In the year 1848 the following men formed a company and 
built a cotton mill naming it The Union Factory: Jesse Walker, 
James Dicks, William Clark, Joseph Newlin, Charles W. Woolen, 
Samuel Hill, David Coltrane, S. D. Bumpass, Jonathan P. Winslow, 
Jabez Hodgin, Dougan Clark, Elihue E. Mendenhall, William Hin- 
shaw and Nathan B. Hill. Joseph Newlin was Secretary and Wil- 
liam Clark was Agent. 

The Union Factory was located just north of Dicks’ Mill on 
the bank of Deep River. 

Below is a letter written by William Clark and gives an idea 
as to the product of Union Factory: 


UNION FACTORY 
3rd - 24th - 1856 
Respected Friend: 

Isaac Jarrett. By request of Wm. Wiley I inform thee that the 
kind of goods thee described and desired him to get for thee, the 
Union Mfg. Co. does not make anymore. I make 4/4 heavy sheet- 
ing, 7/8 sailing and cotton yarn from No. 4 to 14, any of which 
kind of goods we would be pleased to furnish at any time. 

Very truly thy friend, 
WILLIAM CLARK, Agt. 
UNION MFG. COMPANY—New Salem, 
Randolph County, North Carolina. 
P. S——Wm. Wiley will take this letter up—W. C. 
In 1868 the Union Factory having met with reverses was sold 


to the highest bidder and was bought by George W. Swepson, who 
sold it to John B. Randleman and John H. Ferree. 
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JAMES DICKS 


James Dicks, son of Peter Dicks, was born at Center, Guilford 
County, May 18, 1804, and died in Randleman, October 14, 1883. 


He was one of the original builders and stockholders of the 
Union Factory at Randleman. He was also an extensive planter and 
successfully tilled the soil. He was a gentleman of acknowledged 
intellectual abilities and possessed considerable wealth and at the 
beginning of the war in 1861 he was appointed commissioner to 
collect supplies for the Confederate Army. He and his parents before 
him were members of the religious Society of Friends and to this 
faith he remained a member while contributing generously to the 
building of churches of other denominations. He was highly es- 
teemed by all for the rectitude of his life and his many deeds of 
kindness. 


(Copied from Biographical Sketches of Men of Randolph County, 1890.) 


WILLIAM CLARK 


William Clark was born October 22, 1808. He married Louisa 
Worth January 23, 1834, and settled in New Salem and engaged 
in the mercantile business and in addition became a stockholder in 
the Union Cotton Mill. He removed his house to Union (Randle- 
man) and lived where the present Woolen place 1s. 


He was agent for the Mill. In 1860 he moved to Indiana and 
continued his mercantile business. 


He was a descendent of Col. William Clark who fought in 
the Revolutionary War. The family were members of the Society 
of Friends, belonging to Centre Monthly Meeting. Later they were 
members of Marlboro Monthly Meeting, being transferred April 
4, 1818. 


William Clark and wife had a large family, seven sons and five 
daughters and their descendents are active business and professional 
men and women throughout the West. 


RANDLEMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


In 1868 John B. Randleman and John H. Ferree purchased the 
Union Factory from George W. Swepson and the name was changed 
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to Randleman Manufacturing Co. Several new buildings were added 
to the original Union Factory by Mr. Randleman and Mr. Ferree. 
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THE RANDLEMAN MANUFACTURING Co. 


JOHN B. RANDLEMAN 

John B. Randleman was born September 11, 1827, in the part 
of Stokes County which is now Forsythe. While a rather young 
man he received good experiences in several cotton mills. 

He purchased the Union Factory in Randleman July 7, 1868. 

While working at Newlin’s Factory Mr. Randleman was mar- 
ried to Miss Julia E. Duke. To this union were born three children, 
Alice, Ida Josephine and C. C. Randleman. 


Mr. Randleman died in 1879 and was buried in St. Paul’s 
cemetery. 


Note: A complete sketch of the life of John B. Randleman can be 
found in the address made by Dr. Braxton Craven in the year 1880 when 
the Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co. was dedicated. 
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JOHN H. FERREE 
Secretary and Treasurer Randleman Manufacturing Co.—Born 
June, 1839, at Morganton, Burke County—Son of Rev. Joseph D. 
and Mary E. Morrow Ferree. His father was a local minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal South and for twelve years Clerk of Superior 
Court of Burke County being elected to the first in 1844 and again 
in 1848. 


The Ferrees are of the old Hugenot stock and of French descent. 
The grandparents emigrated to this country from France a number 
of years prior to the Revolution and his grandfather was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and for several months a prisoner of war and after 
the close of the war located in Burke County and engaged in farm- 
ing. 

The Rev. Joseph Ferree was a man of deep piety, refinement and 
ability, honored as a citizen and loved and respected as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He died 1875. 


John H. Ferree is what may be appropriately termed the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, having very limited educational advantages 
as a boy. 


In 1854 he began as salesman in the store of W. C. Erwin 
where he worked six years. In 1860 due to physical inability he was 
prevented from service in the Confederacy. He' was determined to 
do his mite to the cause he believed sacred, and got a position with 
the Commissary Department with the Government. A position which 
he held for two years. In 1865 he began the Merchandise business 
with T. R. Caldwell and E. S. Walton. After one year he sold out, 
moved to Norfolk, Va., and engaged in the shoe business with 
L. L. Brick for two years then returned to his native state. 


In 1868 he located in Randleman and engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton fabric in co-partnership with John B. Randleman 
and organized the now well known Randleman Manufacturing Co. 
He was elected Secretary and Treasurer after the death of Mr. 
Randleman in 1879 and had entire control of the business. This 
company and others built in 1879-80 the Naomi Falls Cotton Mill 
in Randleman and Mr. Ferree was President and large stockholder. 
Also Secretary and Treasurer of Plaidville Manufacturing Co. and 
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JOHN H. FERREE 


JOHN H. FERREE HOME 
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Secretary and Treasurer of the Southern Plaid Manufacturing As- 
sociation. 


Notwithstanding his many interests he found time to devote to 
the civil interests of his county, in the capacity of County Com- 
missioner in 1866 (error in date). He was Director of Greens- 
boro Female College and Trustee of Trinity College. 


Mr. Ferree is regarded as one of the most discreet and able 
business men of the State. In social and religious point of view he 
has proven himself a blessing to society and the church. He was of an 
amiable disposition and always acting fun. A high sense of honor 
and duty, he was a model type of lofty manhood. 


He was married April 10, 1873, to Miss Alice, daughter of 
John Banner and Julia E. Duke Randleman of Randleman, Ran- 
dolph County. Three children, Julia Antoinette, John and Mary A. 


He was for many years an active and official member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South and for several years Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of St. Paul’s. 


Mr. Ferree died in March 1898 and is buried in the family 
plot at St. Paul’s Church. 


Copied in 1941 from Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
1890. 


NAOMI FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


In 1878 Mr. Randleman suggested to Mr. Ferree that they build 
another mill on the shoals just below the Randleman Manufacturing 
Co. and that they get J. O. Pickard, Logan Weaver and Amos Greg- 
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NAOMI FALLS MANUFACTURING Co. 
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son to form a company with them, however, Mr. Randleman died 
before the company was formed. In 1879 John H. Ferree, J. E. 
Walker, J. O. Pickard and Amos Gregson formed the Naomi Falls 
Manufacturing Co. and the Naomi Mill was built. The mill was 
completed and on February 24th, 1880, it was dedicated to the 
service of God by Dr. Braxton Craven and is believed to be the 
only case in history where such a dedication has taken place. 


Below is a copy of a letter written to R. P. Dicks of Sherman, 
Texas, by J. E. Walker of the Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co.: 


Randleman, N. C., November 29, 1881. 
Mr. R. P. Dicks, 


Sherman, Texas. 


My Dear Cousin: 

I am now connected with the above cotton mills and have been 
since it was built. You will recollect the old swimming hole a few 
hundred yards below where the old Factory stands, on the river here 
you will find Naomi. A one story building 307 feet in length by 
54 feet wide. We operate 4608 spindles and 118 looms, all of the 
most improved machinery. We are turning out 5000 yards of plaids 
per day and 2200th of warps No. 14’s. We have two more new 
enterprises under way in our county, one at Hopper’s Ford and 
the other at Diffee’s Ford about five miles southeast of here. All 
of the other old Cotton mills, the names of which you will recol- 
lect, are in full blast, and doing well. Randolph has become quite 
a manufacturing county and building up generally, her financial 
condition is healthy and by the way, I would about as soon wind 
up my “yuthy” career within her borders as anywhere. Our people 
as a general thing are learning to think more of themselves and 
are becoming more industrious from year to year and the stamp of 
improvement is seen in every direction. 

Hadn’t you better come back to Carolina and link your destiny 
with ours. I would be more than glad to see you a Citizen of our 
Commonwealth again. 

Can you give me anything definite about B. W. Burkhead. We 
are anxious to know whether he is living or not. 

Write me at length. Tell me about your family. How many 
children have you? I have six, four boys and two girls. 
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Your relatives well and doing well. 


With kindest regards to yourself and all the family, I am, 
Your cousin, 
J. E. WALKER. 


In 1882 R. P. Dicks returned to Randolph County and assumed 
control of the Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co. and was appointed 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Dicks successfully operated the mill 
until his death. He was succeeded in the management of the mill 
by his son-in-law, Stanhope Bryant. 


ADDRESS BY DR. BRAXTON CRAVEN DELIVERED IN 
YEAR 1880 ON OCCASION OF NAOMI FALLS MILL 
DEDICATION 


Following is the address delivered by Dr. Braxton Craven in February, 
1880, on the occasion of the dedication of Naomi Falls Factory, at Randle- 
man. Dr. Craven, the founder of Trinity College, was at the time its Presi- 
dent. The address is reprinted from the Asheboro Courier of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1880. 


During a life of considerable length and breadth of experience 
and in labors various as most men meet, I have never before been 
circumstanced as I am today. This is something new in the rapid 
stride of progress, a new encampment of the Lord’s hosts, and yet 
in every sense proper and becoming. We are for the first time in 
this country, formally and professedly to dedicate houses and ma- 
chinery to the service of God. We are to ask, and I hope obtain, 
the Divine blessing upon capital and product, upon the owners and 
all who shall herein do faithful work. 


I offer these circumstances as excuse, for to some extent depart- 
ing from the usual routine of religious service, giving the exercises 
of the hour a caste in keeping with the novel elements of the occa- 
sion. 


I confess myself strangely moved, and seem to hear voices from 
the long ago, and feel some thrills of heart that I once knew in my 
boyhood. Some twenty miles below this place, I was born within a 
few hundred yards of this river; during all my youth, I lived in 
sight of it and was rarely too far away to hear its roar. Hence again 
today, ‘““McGreggor’s foot is on his native heath.’ I knew almost 
every shoal and pool and rock along this splendid stream long be- 
fore those grand men that started these great improvements ever 
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dreamed that the roar of spindles would be the noblest music of 
the river. They were splendid men, worthy to found a great manu- 
facturing interest known all over the country, and worthily followed 
by others who have gone beyond the hope of the founders. There 
was Elisha Coffin, a finished example of the old-time gentleman; 
successful in business, hospitable in the genial old fashion, amicable 
in manners, and kind to all who needed help. 


There was Phillip Horney, a man whose heart was young when 
his body was old; he made money and spent it or a part of it as 
true man should; he was an ardent friend and supporter of the 
church; his table was always spread for the hungry; his sympathy 
was rich toward all who needed it, and every body called him friend. 


There was Henry B. Elliot, one of the noblest of Randolph’s 
worthy citizens. He had something of the bearing of an English 
nobleman, but with all the thoughtful courtesy and self-sacrificing 
generosity of a warm hearted, true man. He was gifted in intellect, 
finely cultivated in extensive learning, and enthusiastic in every- 
thing that seemed to promise good to the country. He took a large 
interest in affairs, and seemed quite as anxious to make fortunes 
for others as for himself. I knew him once in the press of personal 
duties, to drop all and come to the aid of a friendless boy in a dark 
bitter hour. That aid was life and hope to the boy, though he could 
never give anything in return, but the gratitude of a thankful heart. 


John B. Troy was another and not the least of those noble men. 
He was a man around whom communities grow and flourish; his 
opinions, decisions and advice were valuable in the public courts of 
the country, and among citizens and neighbors generally. He was 
a noble, large hearted man, competent and ready to aid in all plans 
and measures of public utility; and specially gifted in encouraging 
and helping forward all who were trying to rise to better condi- 
tions. He was a genuine Christian man, valuable as a referee in 
matters of controversy, useful in almost every office of the citizen, 
and made an impression upon the affairs of his times, that will 
long remain among this people. 


Jonathan Worth was another of those sterling men, whom the 
citizens of his county will not soon forget, and whom history will 
record as one of North Carolina’s noblest men. He was emphatically 
a worker, he knew no idle moments or amusement. He was a 
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staunch, honest man, and the excitement of political life, in which 
for many years he acted a prominent part, and the love of money, 
common to most men, and every influence that turns men from 
the right, all failed to place one stigma upon Jonathan Worth. 
Among all the honored dead, he stands as a peer with the best. He 
had much to do in inaugurating the first movement of progress in 
this county. He will ever be honored by all the citizens not only 


as a Governor of the State, but as adorning the relations of private 
life. 


George Makepeace came upon the scene of action somewhat later 
than others named, but deserves a monument of equal magnitude. 
He was emphatically a manufacturer. He knew what was to be done © 
and how to do it. He was the very genius of organization, and few 
men could govern men, women and children with less annoyance 
or greater effect. In spirit and life, he was a model man; quiet, con- 
siderate, cool-headed and warm-hearted, he said and did the right 
things at the right time, and always with the happiest results. He 
helped quietly but much, the number of boys and girls he assisted 
is known to none but the Deity; when any one halted in despondency 
he stood above beckoning them onward. He was a rare good man. 
He loved his factory children, and to him they went with their 
troubles. He was never too busy to hear them, and rarely failed to 
send them away with a smile on their faces. I never was in his em- 
ploy but by a generous act of kindness done to me, when all help 
seemed to fail, I have had a better and more successful life. Honor 
and blessing to the name of George Makepeace. 

Jesse Walker was especially interested in this place, and was one 
of those public spirited citizens that benefit whole counties, and 
give their lives to the good of the times in which they live. Free 
from all selfishness, and ready to meet differences of opinion with 
fairness and candor, he was always in demand devoted much of his 
time to public duties, and no small amount to personal matters in 
which he had no private interests. He was wise in council, prudent 
in management, patient in opposition, and in all respects a perfect 
gentleman. His heart was full of sympathy for others, and when 
any were oppressed he never failed to stand by them in person, en- 
couragement and money. An appeal to him never failed to be heard, 
and few ever left him without more light on the journey. His brain 
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was large, but his heart was larger. He was a good man, a blessing 
to his county, and sowed fields of good that are still ripening amid 
these hills and vales. Even little acts of kindness filled the spaces 
between the larger deeds, and many are living here and elsewhere 
who revere his memory. I delight to pay tribute to a man so noble, 
for I as well as others received large benefit from his kindly offices. 
May he long be remembered and honored by us and all the people. 


Samuel Walker, a public spirited and largely gifted young man, 
died in the opening day of a prosperous and honorable career. Of 
him the public expected much. His energy, keen insight into busi- 
ness, broad grasp of commercial thought, and true perception of 
the tendencies of trade, promised a successful, useful and distin- 
guished man. We remember him and honor him for what he was 
and what he would have been. 


To these may be added William Clark, Joseph Newlin and 
Samuel Hill, who with Jesse Walker, Dr. C. W. Woolen and Jabez 
Hodgin were the originators of Union Factory. 


As to living men who have contributed much to the manufactur- 
ing interest of this county, added largely to the general improve- 
ment and are the pride of the people, some other day and occasion 
will do them honor. Out of a host I may dare to mention Alfred 
Brower, A. S. Horney, James Dicks, John H. Ferree, Dr. Worth, 
Dennis Curtis, Hugh Parks, George Henry Makepeace, the Odells 
and O. R. Cox. 


JOHN B. RANDLEMAN 


At this time and place, and before this audience, composed of 
men and women who know the practical side of work, and can ap- 
preciate working-men; and have seen what brain and pluck can 
accomplish for the growth of the country and the good of the citi- 
zens, it is specially appropriate that I should offer some tribute to 
John B. Randleman. John Banner Randleman was born in Stokes 
County (now Forsythe) N. C., September 11, 1827. In his eighth 
year his father died, depriving him of all the help that might come 
from a father’s head and heart and hand. He attended Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools, such as that country had, and as oppor- 
tunity offered or permitted till he was seventeen years old. That 
was not much of educational facility compared with the results that 
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followed. Beginning in his eleventh year, he carried the mail on 
horseback from Germantown to Rockford, thirty miles, going on 
Saturday and returning on Sunday, and attending school during 
the week. This duty he faithfully performed for four years, through 
all changes of season, hot, cold, wet, dry, frost, snow, sunshine and 
storm: thus showing the beginning of that grip and pluck that after- 
ward characterize the man, and by this means aiding his widowed 
mother in the support of the family. Even then he showed noble 
principles, and dauntless perseverance. At the age of seventeen he 
went to the Salem Cotton Mills and there studied and learned the 
structure and operation of machinery under Eli C. Rominger, the 
first pupil that excellent machinist ever had. He remained at Salem - 
Cotton Factory two or three years, and then went to High Falls 
Factory as Superintendent. This was rather a remarkable promotion 
for a man so young, and with so few advantages, and yet it was 
fully justified by results. After remaining here a few years, he went 
to Newlin’s factory; from there back to High Falls, and from that 
place to Holt’s Factory on Haw River, where he remained and 
worked during the war. While at Newlin’s he was married to Miss 
Julia E. Duke, who truly and faithfully and bravely fought life’s 
battles with him and saw the victory of success before his sun went 
down, and who, with their two daughters and son, survives him and 
are known to all. At the close of the war, Mr. Randleman was in 
business in Haw River, for two or three years; and though doing 
well in this, it was clearly not his life work; he was born for a 
different vocation. 


He purchased Union Factory and moved here July 7th, 1868. In 
September of the same year John H. Ferree came and united with 
him, their joint capital being small for such a work and with and 
from such a basis, this immense improvements and mammoth busi- 
ness has arisen. It is astonishing even to the most successful business 
men and the whole country affords few parallels. Brain and labor, 
enterprise and endurance have here made a record to be seen and 
read by all men; an honor to the men, the County and the State. 


J. B. Randleman was one of those men who come into human 
affairs at rare intervals, and accomplish results beyond all expecta- 
tion or calculation, at places where no one expects them, and by 
means open to all, but used by few. Like all really great men who 
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have made a permanent impression on human affairs, he was thor- 
oughly natural, never affecting or using the artificial in manner or 
contrivance; he was direct and decisive, having no citcumlocution 
either in words or actions, and he was tremendously in earnest, never 
wasting time or dealing in pretence, but showing by every move 
of the hand or flash of the eye the greatness of purpose and force 
of execution. His grasp and force of intellect were of the highest 
order; he thought comprehensively, clearly, and logically; he saw 
every item in the detail of his affairs, knew every element that 
entered or could influence the results of his work connected all to- 
gether with an intelligence so clear and practical that his books 
could almost have been posted in advance of the business done. He 
knew his work and his work knew him; rocks and currents, wheels 
and bands, spindles and cotton seemed to obey his will as well as 
his hand. His capacity was in the highest form of manufacturing 
genius, competent to grasp and analyze theory and abundantly able 
to execute it in the most effective way. He was one of the gifted men, 
who boldly face all difficulties and triumphantly win success against 
all odds, and seek no crown but the blessings of their own worthy 
deeds. He was a true, honest, square man with no hidden flaws, no 
varnish, and no pretence. If he had faults they were on the outside, 
open to all and too honest and generous to rankle in the hearts of 
others. His successes were so great and wonderful, that his failures 
should neither be found nor remembered. His plans, organizations 
and works, while surely business-like in character, had a strongly 
marked religious tendency, and an upward force in civilization. 
Every yard of cloth made in his mills, had in it some threads spun 
by the angels. Those who worked with him and for him from the 
smallest girl or boy to the oldest man, insensibly moved toward a 
higher life. Somehow the life force of Mr. Randleman was of a 
higher moral cast than he himself ever thought, and made others 
seek to better themselves for this world and the next. The very 
hum of machinery was economically and morally helpful, and those 
who heard it moved upward to better morals and manners, sought 
nobler associates and companions, and noted their progress by im- 
provement in appearance and property. 


He himself was the impersonation of improvement and growth, 
and from him eminated a constant force that elevated his surround- 
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ings to higher altitudes. ‘Take him all in all, we shall rarely see his 
like again.”” He was in the highest, best sense a valuable man; he 
did good for himself, but that good spread out over the vast spaces 
helping and improving others. I delight to know him for his true 
manhood, his language of soul, his princely liberality, his warm 
heart, and for the mighty blows he struck for honor and success of 
toiling men and women. In his presence labor was respectable and 
the laborer held up his head with the noblest; the hard hand was 
not ashamed of itself, the working dress made no apology, and 
merit had its full reward. J. B. Randleman was a peer of the noblest 
in the best type of the true citizen. I and you and all this country 
will hold his name forever in memory as a hero of the head and ~ 
heart and hand. Children’s children will speak of him in these mills, 
in the roar of these sounding falls, and in the shadows of these ever- 
lasting rocks. The grave cannot hide the works or hush the murmur 
of applause down the coming generations. During the last five years 
he was a greatly changed man, and seemed to be striving hard to be 
ready for the great change. He sought piety himself and encouraged 
it in others, and was not displeased when the shout of happy souls 
rang out in the hum of his mills. He left those behind with the hope 
of meeting him in the better land. 


But he is gone, and being dead he yet speaketh in a thousand 
voices to all who still remain. As long as this river runs may these 
mills run on. May his successor receive his mantle with all its power, 
and add thereto all the force of his own ability, and have on him 
and his and all his works the richest blessing of the Lord Jehovah. 


TEXT 
EARTH'S RICHES 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all: the earth is full of thy riches——Psalm 104. 

1. The earth has an abundance for all man needs or can want. Bread, 
clothing, houses, public works, ornament, religious tendency. 
2. It requires brain to find it and use it. All classes need more 

general improvement, especially working men. Studying, reading. 
3. It requires good morals to make it beneficial. 

1. Sin is a terrible expense. 

2. A waster of time. 
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3. Nothing can succeed without God’s blessing. We must have 
1. Honesty. 

. Truth, 

. Kindly consideration. 

. Discipline. 

. Good domestic life. 

6. God’s blessing. 


Then shall the Psalm of life begin. 


5 * * * % 


WM BA DW bo 


By request of the owners and proprietors of this property, in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, I dedicate this 
House and all machinery connected therewith to God, for the pur- 
poses and uses of Christian work. May nothing evil be found herein, 
may everyone connected herewith be blessed in all good, and may 
blessing of the true God be upon this company, and hence may all 
people know that God dwelleth in factories as well as churches. 


JAMES E. WALKER 


Secretary and Treasurer of the Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co., 
was born in February, 1844, in Randolph County, North Carolina, 
and was a son of Jesse and Anna M. Dicks Walker. He was of 
German and Scotch-Irish descent. 


He was educated in the schools of Guilford and Forsythe Coun- 
ties and entered Trinity College in 1862. 


In partnership with his brother, Samuel Walker, he engaged in 
a general merchandise business in Asheboro, North Carolina, for 
three years. He then sold out his interest and located in Randleman 
and purchased an interest in the Naomi Falls Cotton Manufacturing 
Co. 


In 1886 he built the Powhatan Cotton Factory, located in Randle- 
man, with a capacity for the manufacture of one million yards of 
plaid per annum. 


He was twice elected Mayor of Randleman and was a Justice 
of the Peace for many years. He was for twelve years Superintendent 
of the Randleman Sunday School and was President of the District 
Conference Sunday School Association and a Steward and Trustee 


of the Church. 
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He was united in marriage in September, 1865, to Miss Fannie 
(Frances) M., the accomplished niece of Rev. L. S. Burkhead. To 
this union were born seven children vis Jesse O., a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University and was a successful physician at Randleman, 
Cornelius, Thomas C., Bartlett B., Allie, Pattie and Samuel. 


REV. AMOS GREGSON 


Superintendent of Naomi Falls Cotton Mills of Randleman and 
President of the same company, was born March, 1839, in Randolph 
County, son of Julius C. and Holland Gregson. His parents were of 
Irish and German extraction. His father was a farmer and for many 
years a local minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. Mr. - 
Gregson attended the county schools and was prepared for college 
when the war began which prevented him from securing a collegiate 
course. Nevertheless he succeeded by close application to study in 
storing his mind with a vast amount of useful information which 
enabled him to be of great service to the Master’s cause. At the age 
of eleven he began to work in the cotton mill and mastered every 
part of the work. In 1859 he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and in 1865 was ordained a Deacon by Bishop Early. He dis- 
charged his sacred duties with ability and was called a step higher 
and was ordained an Elder by Bishop Pierce. 


In 1866-7 he was Pastor of Main Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in Durham and largely through his influence and 
hard work the present Main Street Methodist Episcopal Church was 
erected, also the Carr M. E. Church. He did a good work in that 
thriving city and will long be remembered by its citizens. 


(Copied from Historical and Biographical Sketches of 1890.) 


** *f +f % * 


Mr. Gregson married in 1865 Miss Martitia Dicks, daughter of 
James and Nancy Dicks. To this union four children, Claudia, E. 
Walter, J. Clarence and Nancy Beatrice, were born. All lived in 
Randleman on Main Street. Mr. Gregson built the house on St. Paul 
Hill in which the J. O. Pickard family live. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregson were buried in St. Paul’s cemetery. 


By Mrs, LAURA WORTH. 
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JAMES OLIVER PICKARD 


James Oliver Pickard was born October 15, 1844, in Orange 
County, North Carolina. 


Before coming to Randleman Mr. Pickard was connected with 
the Holt Cotton Mills in Alamance, coming from that mill to work 
for the Randleman Manufacturing Co. In 1879 he, along with 
J. E. Walker, Amos Gregson and John H. Ferree built the Naomi 
Falls Manufacturing Co. Mr. Pickard was a Director in the Plaid- 
ville Manufacturing Co. and was Superintendent of the Randleman 
Manufacturing Co. 


In 1868 he was married to Margaret Elizabeth Baker of Haw 


River. To this union were born three children, Annie, James O. and 
William H. Pickard. 


Mr. Pickard died January 31, 1900, and is buried in St. Paul’s 
cemetery. 


ROBERT PEELE DICKS 


Was Secretary and Treasurer of Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co., 
President of the High Point and Southern Railroad Co. and Presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of Plaid Manufacturers. He was 
born January 22, 1847, at Randleman and was a son of James and 
Nancy Coltrane Dicks. R. P. Dicks enjoyed exceptionally good edu- 
cational advantages, having attended Hillsboro Military College and 
completed his collegiate course at Trinity College. 


At the age of eighteen he began the mercantile business at 
Walkertown and Lexington, N. C. Three years later he moved to 
Texas and accepted the position as Traveling Agent for a whole- 
sale druggist of St. Louis, Mo. He traveled extensively over the 
West for six years. In the meantime he established a wholesale and 
retail drug business for himself at Sherman; Texas. He also leased 
and operated two hotels and engaged extensively in the cattle and 
land trafhc. During his business life of about ten years in the West 
he accumulated quite a handsome fortune. In 1882 he returned to 
his native County of Randolph and assumed control of the Naomi 
Falls Manufacturing Co. and was appointed Secretary and Treasurer 
of this company, a position which he held at the time of his death. 
He owned controlling stock of this company and was also engaged 
in general merchandise business. 


JAMES OLIVER PICKARD 
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He was a man of superb business sagacity and was easily a 
leader in every progressive move in his County and State. 


In November, 1871, he married Miss Mary Cornelia, accom- 
plished daughter of Major James P. and Elizabeth Stimson of Lex- 
ington, N. C. To this union were born five children. Mr. Dicks was 
a great lover of home and had erected and tastefully furnished a 
handsome home in Randleman where he dispersed a delightful hos- 
pitality. 

Mr. Dicks died at the early age of forty-one years. 


(A very much reduced sketch from Historical and Biographical Sketches 
published in 1890.) 


June 19th 8. 
Col. Thomas Long. 
Dear Sir: 


We are desirous of establishing a Post office at our Mills. Our 
population is 480. We give employment to about 225 of them. 
There is a Post office on either side of us some two miles distant 
but as we run a waggon daily to High Point all of our people and 
a good many of the country people have changed their Post office 
to High Point and have their mail come down here to our Mills 
with our wagon. There is some fifty odd News papers taken by our 
operatives besides some 20 different papers and periodical taken 
by us. Together with their daily papers, our mail will average 25 
letters per day and will still increase. The mail from Asheboro to 
Greensboro passes our place twice a week. The mail from High 
Point to Asheboro passes within two miles of us once a week. They 
have a daily mail from Greensboro via the factories below us to 
Asheboro. Please see if you see an opportunity of establishing the 
office and we can then arrange about the mail. 


We are getting ready to build a new mill and put in new ma- 
chinery and think in two years our population will run up to six 
hundred and fifty. We have a store and a building would suit us 
very well for a post office, and have a good book keeper who would 
make a good Post master. His name is H. L. Koellach. Would like 
to call the office Randleman Mills Postoffice. 


ROBERT PEELE DICKS 


ROBERT DicKs HOME 
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Please let me hear from you in regard to this at your earliest 
and much oblige. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN H. FERREE, Treas., 
Randleman Mfg. Co. 


June 19th 8. 
Capt. Andrews, 
Supt. N.C.D. of R. & D. Rail Road. 
Dear Sir: 
~ We are sixteen miles from the Rail Road station at High Point. 
We receive and do all our shipping from this point. We send off . 
and receive an average of 18 waggon loads per week, keep 3 teams 
constantly on the road. Your agent at High Point from some cause 
has refused to give us waggon bills as used to be the rule and now 
we have no way of getting at the teamsters if any thing is lost or 
does not turn up all right they at once put it back on the Agent, and 
we are at trouble with them nearly all the time when if you would 
allow him to send us a waggon bill by each waggon it would avoid 
all trouble and also if you would allow him to send us statement 
of our freight bills every Saturday we can send sight draft on New 
York every Monday as during the summer months we do not get 
enough currency to do us at the mills and always keep a balance to 
check from in New York. We do not allow goods to lay over in 
the way, always endeavor to keep our freight out of the way as 
much as possible. I do not want to complain of .Mr. Newlin he 
makes a good agent but I do think it would be to the interest of 
all parties to have him give us waggon bills and him see to how the 
waggons are loaded. I hear others complaining of the same cause. 
I wrote to Mr. Sol Haas of Richmond, Va., and he wrote to 
Mr. Newlin to make requisition for a wagon book if he had none 
but our teamsters say Mr. Newlin says Mr. Haas has nothing to do 
with him and he has no right to obey his orders. If you will attend 
to this you will very much oblige. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN H. FERREE, Treas., 
Randleman Mfg. Co. 


This will be handed to you by Mr. Rosenthal who can tell you 
about what we ship. 
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THE INCORPORATION OF RANDLEMAN 


“Laws of North Carolina begun and heed in the City of Raleigh 
on Monday 15th of March, A.D. 1880. Special Session of General 
Assembly. 


“An Act to incorporate the town of Randieman Mills in the 
County of Randolph is hereby created and incorporated a town 
and John H. Ferree, James E. Walker, James O. Pickard, Romulus 
R. Ross, Addison W. Vickory and their successors are hereby created 
a body politic under the style of ‘The Commissioners of the Town 
of Randleman Mills’ to have perpetual succession with the usual 
power of such corporations to sue and be sued, to plead and be 
impleaded, contract and be contracted with, and to make all need- 
ful rules, regulations, by-laws and ordinances for the government 
of said town not inconsistant with the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the State and the United States: 


“Ratified this the 29th day of March, A.D. 1880.” 


POWHATAN MILL 


The Powhatan Mill was established in Randleman in 1886 and 
was located on the corner of Depot and Main Streets with O. R. 
Cox, President; J. E. Walker, Secretary and Treasurer. It was es- 
tablished for the purpose of manufacturing colored fabrics. 


The mill was bought in 1894 by Hal M. Worth and James A. 
McAllister and the name was changed to Engleworth Cotton Mills, 
being named for both Mr. and Mrs. Worth. It operated seventy 
plaid looms operating with electric power and had its own mill 
village. 

COMING OF THE RAILROAD 


In 1887 the High Point, Randleman, Asheboro and Southern 
Railroad was built through Randleman. The coming of the railroad 
was heralded as a great event in the community. It was a great im- 
provement, providing speedy transportation and communication 
throughout the territory. The roads were none too good at best 
and quite often impassible in rough weather. The railroad assured 
the town of quicker handling of freight both in and out. 


On the day of the first train everything in Randleman closed 
down and the people of the town turned out for a big celebration 
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and saw the first engine come puffing into Randleman from High 
Point amid the wild noise of bugles and drums. The town was 
decorated with banners, and loud cheers met the first train upon 
its arrival. 


RANDLEMAN HOSIERY MILLS 


In 1893 L. A. Spencer, A. N. Bulla and S. G. Newlin organized 
the Randleman Hosiery Mills. The hosiery mill was located in the 
old Spencer Building, on the corner where Neal’s Studio now stands, 
but was soon moved to a new building in the center of town. The 
concern manufactured men’s half-hose and according to the Ran- 
dolph County Business Directory published in 1894, produced ap- 
proximately 30,000 dozen pairs annually and employed forty people. 
It was the first hosiery mill in Randolph County. 


PLAIDVILLE MILLS 


The Plaidville Mills were erected in 1887 and were located 
southwest of the Randleman Manufacturing Co., between St. Paul’s 
Church and the railroad station. 


It was organized by the same interests as the Randleman Manu- 
facturing Co. with John H. Ferree owning controlling stock. Mr. 
Ferree was President; S. G. Newlin, Secretary and Treasurer, and 
J. O. Pickard, Superintendent. Plaidville operated 175 looms and 
was engaged in the manufacture of plaids and cottonades. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


The Marie Antoinette was completed in 1895 and was built by 
the same interests and controlled by the Randleman Manufacturing 
Co. This mill was located about half way between the Plaidville 
Mill and the Randleman Manufacturing Co. and was named for 
Mr. Ferree’s two daughters. 


THE RANDLEMAN STORE CO. 


The Randleman Store Co. was the first store in the town of 
Randleman and continued as such for a great many years. Being a 
general store a variety of articles were handled. Almost anything 
that could be purchased could be had at the Randleman Store Co. 
After having run the store for a number of years the Randleman 
Manufacturing Co. sold the store to N. N. and J. J. Newlin in 
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1881. The two brothers remained active in the business until N. N. 
Newlin’s death in 1935. His death came about in the same year in 
which his son, Jack Newlin, became an active partner in the store. 
J. J. Newlin passed away in the early part of 1944, remaining ac- 
tive almost until the time of his death. Jack Newlin is the present 
active manager of this concern. 

The Randleman Store Co. was located since its inception just 
above the Randleman Manufacturing Co. in a long three-story frame 
building. The store moved in 1931 to its present location in the 
center of town. The building which the store formerly occupied 
burned to the ground in January, 1940. 

Below is a page copied from the old Union Factory Store ne 
book and is dated 1848. The Union Factory Store later became the 
Randleman Store Co. 

eid, ee ee act 
11TH MO. 17TH DAY 1848 
Abraham Alred 


Wopl, plug-tobaccg) ces Ses eas wie Acai ater eee ee ee 6l4c 
David R. Caudle 
LO O%0Ze HOOPS LON se 1 tee uhh reenact nas fe 
Daniel Free 
To 1 Paint keg and 1 aj Sig: ) eat Cor gi Pied Wn eg a be nent 30¢ 
De Pocket! Kittle; cig eat cae 4 seat een al ee ae ae 40¢ 
70¢ 
James Dicks 
0:33 bs Beét by. Enoch Hinsinw. ee. ote eee $1.32 
David R. Caudle 
10%) lbeBéeteby Enoch: Hinshaw. cinp et ceuere na tea 1.10 
James Dicks 
TOs lh, -Gofkee ssi te) ne en ta ort page Gn een Sy ary wae i 70c 
Jesse Walls by order of James Dicks 
LO SEAR es SSS AS ee 1.50 
James Calvin 
LO. To Water-Bucketics csoeatet et a as eo ae on ae Zoe 


Sherod Saunders 
Tor Dilbs Coffees io vou ae see en oe ee oe ee ee ee 10c 
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Wm. Clark 

Rees SO OAUSIOV CaO WANY "53S gp vic noo Cw ees oe ae Sa 17l4c 
Joseph Wilburn 

LaMeeE PRUOE TRIE PE Ree Sti led Giles et sce Meta bie bean tel Cb ae 7C 
James Dicks : 

Raber eMAIOR ENUM pete OCIS, 25 oe esl, he ea ah ea EO 10c 
Joel Troglin 

Meese EM ANITA econ Nellis My ytd SE aoe MVR PBty ack SST Sc 


STANHOPE BRYANT 


Stanhope Bryant was a native of Richmond, Virginia, a son of 
Dr. James S. and Harriet Tinsley Bryant, and came to Randleman— 
in 1890. 

He was before connected with a wholesale drug company in 
Richmond. After coming to Randleman he established the first drug 
store in the town, located near the old Randleman home. 

Shortly after his arrival he became connected with the Naomi 
Falls Manufacturing Co. and was made pge! and Treasurer of 
the company. 

He married Miss Lillian Dicks, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Dicks and built the beautiful home on Naomi Street now owned by 
Mr. P. C. Story. 


THE BANK OF RANDLEMAN 


The Bank of Randleman was organized in 1900 with Stanhope 
Bryant, President, and J. H. Cole, Cashier. Mr. Bryant was suc- 
ceeded by N. N. Newlin as President and in 1910 the Bank of 
Randleman was consolidated with the Peoples Bank. 


RANDLEMAN CHAIR COMPANY 


The Randleman Chair Company was organized by John R. 
Ferree, son of John H. Ferree, about 1905. It operated successfully 
for a few years and in 1912 was sold to Newton Farlow, then Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Tom Farlow and L. A. Spencer. These 
men operated the company until about the time of the outbreak of 
the First World War at which time it was sold to Bob Lambeth of 
Thomasville. It continued its operation under the new management 
until about the time the war ended when the machinery and equip- 
ment were moved to Denton. 
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THE PEOPLES BANK 


The Peoples Savings Loan and Trust Company was organized 
in 1907 with John J. Newlin as President. One or two years later 
Dr. W. I. Sumner was elected President. 

After three years of operations the Peoples Savings Loan and 
Trust Company took over the Bank of Randleman and the name 
was changed to the Peoples Bank. William H. Pickard was later 
succeeded as President by T. F. Wrenn of High Point. Mr. Wrenn 
being succeeded by R. P. Deal who served as President of the bank 
until his death in 1943. A. B. Beasley was then elected President 
of the bank, he himself being succeeded as Cashier by E. S. Bailey. 


RANDOLPH GROCERY CO. 


In 1911 the Smitherman Co. of Greensboro opened a branch 
wholesale house in Randleman. The Randolph Grocery Co. was in- 
corporated in 1914, the new company buying the stock of the 
Smitherman Company’s Randleman branch. When the Randolph 
Grocery Co. was formed W. S. Roberts was elected President; T. C. 
Arnold, Vice-President; Frank Talley, Secretary, and W. G. Brown, 
Treasurer. After a short while A. B. Beasley was elected President; 
T. C. Arnold, Vice-President, and Frank Talley, Manager. 


Ernest Talley came into the company in 1920 and from then 
until the time the corporation was dissolved A. B. Beasley, Frank 
Talley and Ernest Talley were the owners of the Randolph Grocery 
Co. 


In January, 1934, the corporation was dissolved and Frank and 
Ernest Talley are now the sole owners. 


DEEP RIVER MILLS, INC. 


In June, 1911, the interests of the Randleman Manufacturing 
Co., Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co., Plaidville Mill and Marie 
Antoinette Mill were taken over by the Deep River Mills, Inc., 
with the following men making up the officials of the company: 
J. C. Watkins, President and Treasurer; T. A. Hunter, Secretary, 
and R. P. Deal, Manager. 


The company owned about 300 acres of land, two dams, mill 
buildings and dwellings. The new company installed an extensive 
and modern power plant which was used to operate all of this ma- 
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chinery. About 600 people were employed by the Deep River Mills, 
Inc. 
J. C. WATKINS 

J. Clarence Watkins was a native of Montgomery County, hay- 
ing been born at Troy. He was the son of W. H. Watkins, who 
was at that time manager of the Columbia Manufacturing Co. of 
Ramseur. 

Rees DEAL 

R. P. Deal was born in Catawba County, North Carolina, in 1872. 
He began his mill work at Illchester, Maryland, near Baltimore. He 
later became General Manager of the Siluria Cotton Mills Co., of. 
Siluria, Alabama, where he was located until 1911, leaving that 
position to become connected with the Deep River Mills, Inc., and 
Pomona Mills. Mr. Deal remained at the head of the Deep River 
Mills until it closed in 1930. He died in 1943. 


S. G. NEWLIN 
S. G. Newlin was born in Randolph County in 1856. His first 
business experience was as a merchant at New Market, where he 
carried on an extensive business for five years. In 1879 he moved 
to Randleman where he later served as President of Randleman 
Manufacturing Co. and Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co. just prior 
to the organization of the Deep River Mills, Inc. 


SALE OF THE DEEP RIVER MILLS, INC. 


On September 25, 1933, the property and machinery of the 
Deep River Mills, Inc., was sold at public auction. The sale was 
held in the Mill No. 1 yard and all the properties which were then 
owned by the Deep River Mills, Inc., were sold. This included the 
No. 1 group which was formerly known as the Randleman Manu- 
facturing Co. and which contained the buildings now used by the 
Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, Inc., the Quinn Mill, Plaidville and 
Marie Antoinette Mills. The two latter buildings being used today 
by the Randolph Underwear Co. The No. 1 group was sold to 
A. B. Beasley of Randleman and E. W. Freeze, Sr., of High Point. 


The No. 2 mill consisted of the former Naomi Falls Manu- 
facturing Co. and included in addition to this the Naomi Roller 
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Mill. This property was sold to R. L. Hufhne of Fayetteville, who 
later transferred the property to the Randtex Mills. 


In addition to the No. 1 and 2 units the Deep River Mills, Inc., 
had owned and sold on that day property adjoining the No. 1 group 
which was known as the Company Farm, consisting of approximately 
200 acres, the Walker Mill property, the Cox Power Plant and 
several other pieces of property throughout the town. 


In May, 1934, the Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, Inc., of High 
Point received a shipment of three carloads of knitting machinery 
which was unloaded and set up in its present location. This was 
the first pay roll which the town of Randleman had had since 1930. 


COMMONWEALTH HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 


Commonwealth Hosiery Mills was incorporated in High Point in 
October, 1916, with J. Elwood Cox as President; A. N. Briggs, 
Vice-President, and H. A. White, Secretary and Treasurer. Oper- 
ations were begun in a building belonging to the High Point Buggy 
Factory, which it later purchased and where it operated until 1934. 
E. W. Freeze, Sr., was elected Secretary and Treasurer and took 
over the active management of the business in 1919. The equip- 
ment was moved to Randleman in 1934 and E. W. Freeze, Sr., con- 
tinued as active head of the business until his death on March 6, 
1943. At the present time E. W. Freeze, Jr., has the active man- 
agement of the business in charge assisted by Albert J. Ballinger, 
Superintendent. Approximately 700 Scott & Williams knitting ma- 
chines are in operation, employing 200 people in the manufacture 
of ladies’ and misses’ mercerized, rayon and cotton hosiery. 


MACE MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Mace Manufacturing Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., rented the 
building directly behind the boiler room of the Commonwealth 
Hosiery Mills in 1934. The mill was under the supervision of a 
Mr. Ingstrom and they operated a number of looms making fancy 
cloth. 


After two years’ operation the Mace Manufacturing Co. pur- 
chased the building formerly known as the Plaidville Mill and the 
equipment was moved, additional machinery being installed in 
1936. Mr. Ingstrom was succeeded by a Mr. Thompson. The fol- 
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lowing year the equipment was moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., and in 
1938, the property was sold to the Randolph Underwear Co. 


RANDTEX MILLS, INC. 

The Randtex Mills was established in 1934 in the property 
formerly used as the Deep River Mills No. 2 mill. R. L. Huffine 
of Fayetteville was President of this corporation and P. C. Story of 
Randleman was made Manager of the business. The mill manu- 
factured fancy colored cotton fabric. 


RANDOLPH LINGERIE 

This company was formerly known as Pinehurst Frocks. It was’ 
incorporated May 5, 1936, with W. A. Armfield, President; W. J. 
Armfield, Jr., Vice-President, and W. J. Armfield, III, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Operations which were begun in Asheboro consisted 
of the manufacture of dresses and house robes. The business was 
moved to Randleman early in 1938 and changed to the manufacture 
of ladies’ slips. At the same time the company was moved the name 
was changed to Randolph Underwear Co., Inc., and the officers 
were W. J. Armfield, III, President; Howard Sprague, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and J. D. Croom, Secretary and Treasurer. 


In January, 1944, I. Schneierson & Sons, Inc., of New York 
City, purchased the building and machinery and now operate it 
under the name of Randolph Lingerie Division of I. Schneierson & 
Sons, Inc. Approximately 225 high speed sewing machines are in 
use and about 250 people are employed. J. D. Croom and Howard 
Sprague continue in charge of the plant. 


LAUGHLIN FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 

The Laughlin Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills was incorporated 
in 1938 with T. L. Laughlin, President and Treasurer; W. J. Arm- 
field, Jr., Vice-President, and A. B. Beasley, Secretary. At the present 
time the officers are the same with the exception of C. C. Redding 
who is now Secretary of the corporation. The concern operates 
thirteen Reading forty-five gauge full fashioned hosiery machines, 
manufacturing a high grade of ladies’ hosiery, giving employment 
to approximately 105 people. T. L. Laughlin is the active manager 
of the business. 
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RANDLEMAN FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MILL 

When Burlington Mills became interested in the full fashioned 
hosiery field their eyes turned toward Randleman. In 1939 a group 
of citizens led by W. J. Armfield, III, and including A. B. Beasley, 
Ernest Talley, Frank Talley, Dr. C. D. Kistler and Dr. A. B. Free- 
man, launched a program to form a corporation known as Randle- 
man Industries, Inc., which would house the new knitting company. 
Today the Randleman plant is one of the most modern full fashioned 
hosiery plants in the country. It is completely air-conditioned and 
equipped with 45- and 51-gauge full fashioned hosiery machines 
and 400 needle seamless machines. The plant employs approximately 
245 persons with Forest Deaton, Plant Superintendent, and Claude 
Green as Office Manager. 


In the past twelve years Burlington has expanded in Randolph 
County and at present is employing approximately 1,200 people with 
an annual payroll of approximately $2,000,000. 


RANDLEMAN PAPER BOX MANUFACTURING CO. 

The Randleman Paper Box Manufacturing Co. was organized 
January 4, 1939, by Commonwealth Hosiery Mills and W. D. 
Freeze, who was its active manager. The latest equipment for 
manufacturing set-up boxes was installed and operated until July, 
1942, when its employees totaled approximately 40. The business 
was liquidated in that month due to W. D. Freeze entering the 
armed services. 


RANDLEMAN MILLS, INC. 


The Randleman Mills were incorporated in 1941 as a subsidiary 
of the Susquehanna Silk Mills of Sunbury, Pa., of which Frederick 
Kloeckener is President. This mill occupies the building originally 
built by the Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co. and produces cotton 
yarns from 30’s to 60’s in rayon and wool. Since its organization it 
has been almost entirely in production on materials used by the 
armed forces. Approximately 15,000 spindles are in operation em- 
ploying about 200 people. John R. Rice is active manager of the 
business. 
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WEE-SOX HOSIERY MILLS 


Wee-Sox Hosiery Mill was founded in May, 1944, and is the 
most recent industry to commence operation in the town of Randle- 
man, When operations are under way the concern will produce 400 
dozen pairs of infants hosiery per day. It is operated by the same 
interests that operate Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, however, the 
set-up is a complete unit and operates in the two-story building 
formerly used as a dye-house by the Deep River Mills. 


MT. LEBANON 


The ground on which Mt. Lebanon Church stands was deeded 
to Joseph Causey, a minister. This deed was made on the 28th day ~ 
of September, 1849. Deeded by James Cooper. G. C. Lineberry and 
Howgil Julian as Trustees of the Union Society of Methodist Prot- 
estants, which later became known as Mt. Lebanon Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. 


The church was built in the year 1850 by John Gibson. It was 
the first church to be built in Randleman, then called Union Factory. 


Among the foremost ones interested in the building of the church 
were Rey. Z. C. Lineberry, Rastus Lewis, Howgil Julian and Davis 
Harriey. ; 


In the year 1877 under the management of Wilburn Wood the 
church had a membership of 150, many of them relatives of those 
most active in building the church. 


Mt. Lebanon was a part of Randolph Circuit for several years, 
being changed to Randleman Circuit in 1920. 


ST. PAUL 


The first place where the Methodists held religious service was 
at an old house near where the old Ingold Hotel stands. A little 
later they moved to the Bloomfield School house and held class 
meetings, prayer meetings and preaching. The St. Paul Sunday 
School was organized at this place by David R. Caudle. 


About the year 1855 the Methodists decided to have a church. 
A preacher whose name was Tinnin, along with David Caudle and 
others organized a Methodist Episcopal Church and called it St. 
Paul. 
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James Dicks donated the ground where St. Paul now stands. Jesse 
Walker gave $100 and others gave liberally. It was a wood structure 
and cost about $500. The charter members were Nancy Dicks, David 
R. Caudle and wife, Rev. C. J. Gregson and wife, and others. 


In 1879 the present building was finished. Peter Clark and 
Allen Redding did the brick and wood work and Robin Rink, 
whose real name was Korner, did the painting inside. 


NAOMI METHODIST CHURCH 


In 1883 under the direction of Rev. Amos Gregson for the con- 
venience of the residents of Naomi a series of prayer meetings were 
held in cottages of the various residents of that community. Soon 
after this a site was given to the group for the erection of a church 
and a white frame building put up. This location was about two or 
three hundred yards south of the present Naomi Church, where 
the family of W. C. Robbins now lives. 


In 1903 the church which is now used was erected and dedicated 
the following year. 


Rev. S. M. Bumpass was the first station pastor serving from 
1883 to 1887. Naomi and St. Paul were served by the same pastor 
and Rev. Bumpass served both congregations. Some of Naomi’s 
early members active in its organization and its development were 
the J. E. Walker family, the W. W. Redding family, Mrs. J. T. 
Bostic and Miss Marty Bostic, the A. W. Vickory family, Rev. Amos 
Gregson, Samuel E. Bostic, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Dicks, T. O. Bow- 
den, J. H. Cole and Stanhope Bryant. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Christian Church was organized in 1890. The first church 
was built in the southern part of Randleman. The first pastor was 
Rev. Bolivar Richardson who served from the time of its organiza- 
tion until 1892. The church moved to its present location in 
West Randleman where it now stands in the year 1892 and Rey. 
Richardson was followed by Rev. E. H. Jarrell. The Sunday School 
was organized in the year 1895. 

At present the church has a membership of 127 and the Sunday 
School has a membership of 150. The Rev. R. P. Lawrence is the 
full-time pastor and it is understood that the church is clear of 
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all indebtedness. A. P. Gaster has served as Treasurer for forty-one 
years. The following men are Deacons: A. P. Gaster, John Beane, 
W. G. Lamb and John Cashatt. The Trustees are: A. P. Gaster, 
Walter Brown and John Cashatt. 


HOLINESS CHURCH 


In April, 1901, in a prayer meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Vuncannon a Holiness Church was organized with 
nineteen charter members. They decided to build a church and Mr. 
Clapp gave the land and a brush arbor was erected. Sunday School 
and preaching were held there for about two years. 

In 1903 they bought the Naomi Methodist Church building for. 
$100, tore it down, and rebuilt it almost exactly as we see it today 
located on the Worthville Road. 

After some years, while Rev. S. S. Nelson was pastor, the Holi- 
ness Church bought the Bloomfield School property in Randleman 
and converted the building into a church and parsonage. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


The First Methodist Church came into existence January 12, 
1944, as the result of a ballot cast January 2, 1944, at Naomi 
Church and at St. Paul on January 9, 1944. The conference merging 
the two churches was held on January 12, 1944, and a building 
committee was appointed to carry out the plans for a new church 


building which will serve the consolidated congregations of Naomi 
and St. Paul Churches. 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH 


The First Baptist Church was organized in 1879 and the build- 
ing, which is still being used, was erected in the same year. The 
land on which the church was built was donated by the Randleman 
Manufacturing Co. 

The first pastor serving the church was Rev. J. B. Richardson. 
There were eleven charter members, four of whom were: J. T. 
Bostic, C. M. Stout, E. C. Burgess and a Mrs. Stevenson.. 


RANDLEMAN SCHOOL 


The Randleman school district composed of the Randleman, 
Worthville and New Market elementary schools and the Randleman 
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High School, had a total enrollment for the year 1943-44 of 1078 
pupils with a total of thirty-three teachers, twenty-five in the ele- 
mentary grades and eight in the high school. 


The Randleman school is part of the Randolph County System 
of which Fletcher Bulla is Superintendent. R. C. White is Principal 
and the local board is made up of Dr. C. D. Kistler, Chairman: J. R. 
Rice, Ernest Talley, E. W. Freeze and C. F. Allred. 


The course of study in the Randleman High School is designed 
to prepare the students for living as well as for college entrance. 
For those who wish to prepare for college there is the regular aca- 
demic course, for others, courses are offered in the fundamentals, 
English, Mathematics, History and Science, and in addition the stu- 
dents may choose from three vocational subjects: Home Economics, 
Vocational Agriculture and Commercial studies, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Stenography and Business Arithmetic. Next year a course 
in Business English will be added for the purpose of acquainting 
the commercial students with business terms and usage. In this 
course spelling will be emphasized. 


A new 30’ x 60’ vocational building is nearing completion. 
This when finished will be well equipped with tools and power ma- 
chinery, giving those boys taking vocational agriculture adequate Op- 
portunity to learn the practical side of farm carpentry, machinery 
repair and woodworking. 


Through the generosity of the Rotary and Lions’ Clubs, the 
recreational facilities of the school have been greatly improved dur- 
ing the past year. The Rotary Club gave playground equipment 
which has been a source of constant pleasure to the smaller pupils. 
Both clubs combined to work over the gymnasium, putting in new 
floors, new heating and painting the building. This has resulted in 
a much better physical education program. The Civic Clubs, with 
the help of the P.-T. A. and the business men of the town, are 
sponsoring a summer playground for the children and social pro- 
grams in the evenings for the young people. 


During the year the P.-T. A. gave the school new stage equip- 
ment valued at eight hundred dollars and this summer is having 
the cafeteria enlarged and improved. The cafeteria, supervised by the 
P.-T. A. and managed by very competent ladies of the town, was 
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already one of the finest assets of the school and with the increased 
facilities should be worth even more. 


Randleman now has one of the best equipped high schools in 
the county and, if the teacher situation does not get too serious, the 
prospects are bright for the future. 


SUMMARY 


In the City of Randleman today we find two full fashioned 
hosiery mills, two seamless hosiery manufacturers, one concern pro- 
ducing lingerie, one cotton spinning mill and one lumber mill. Al- 
though the last official population showed 2,000 residents inside 
the corporate limits, it is quite easy to believe that the post-war 
period will show an increase in the town’s population. There are 
today over 1,000 people engaged in operations in the various estab- 
lishments with a yearly payroll in excess of $1,000,000. 


With the financial condition of the town improving, it is quite 
likely that the town will see considerable growth and improvement 
in the periods following the present war. Paved streets are quite 
urgently needed and it is likely that with improvement of our street 
conditions there will be a large building program. 


The churches and schools have shown remarkable growth and 
improvements which would indicate that in the generation to come 
our children will be better prepared for their life’s work. 


The overall picture for Randleman is bright and is considered 
by those who have knowledge of its present activities as having the 
brightest future of any town its size in North Carolina. 


We wish to express our appreciation to 
those business firms and civic minded men 
whose advertisements appear on the follow- 
ing pages; their generosity has helped to 
make it possible to put in printed form for 
the public the information contained in this 
book. It also adds to the historical value of 
the book itself in that it is almost a com- 
plete business directory of the men and con- 
cerns who are doing business in Randleman 
at the present time. 
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MUSSSRUBY: RODEN ks irra eter eer aie a ee . Associate Director 
NATSS SIANE--HENDRI Xe ce oo bese See eS ie ana e Bt Ne he a ee See le 
W. M. U. ORGANIZATIONS 
MARS Te LOA ELIS va ate Geo BS gh one as eae Peo er ran iano 
MRS NEAL DENNIS. Se ohcteee te es -PROSICISRTRST A VV gle 
MRS STM EMORY! Sse FR So ig ie To eae em Ss Se Stn edna ecder 
MRSS AC IC BAELINGER Woe Cat: gre ora each tes er eee Sea eee eck 
MISS“DORO THY. -BENEEY 3 22 oi. ot rl oe ee, ee eer 
MRSSUMNER <FAREOW wine ee ee ek oer eI 


OUR WELCOME 


To all who mourn and need comfort—To all who are lonely and want com- 
panionship—To all who pray—To all who love to sing God’s praises—To all 
who sin and need a Savior, this church opens wide her doors and in the name 
-of Jesus bids you welcome. 


H. G. WRIGHT SERVICE STATION 


Established 193] 


ESSO GAS AND OIL 
also 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 


H. G. WRIGHT, Owner and Operator 


Compliments of 


RANDLEMAN STORE COMPANY 


Established 188] 


Randleman, North Carolina JACK NEWLIN, Manager 


NAOMI ROLLER MILL 


Manufacturers of 


FLOUR, MEAL AND FEED 
Owned and Operated by C. W. Routh 


Since 1935 


PUGH’S FUNERAL HOME 
AMBULANCE SERVICE 


Phone 397 Phone 259] 
ASHEBORO, N. C. RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


BROOKSHIRE BROTHERS 
GENERAL AUTO REPAIRING 


Genuine Ford and Chevrolet Parts 
C. R. BROOKSHIRE AND C. B. BROOKSHIRE 


Established 1931 


PHONE 2296 RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


LINEBERRY MERCANTILE COMPANY 
FRESH MEATS AND GROCERIES 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


“INTERNATIONAL” Made to Order Clothing 
“FORTUNE” Shoes 


“Service and Quality Is Our Motto” 


Phone 2681 P. O. Box 66 
L. W. LINEBERRY, Owner and Manager 


TOWN 
of 


RANDLEMAN 


Aldermen Mayor Aldermen 
F. L. Presnell Jim Lineberry Dr. C. D. Kistler 
John R. Rice Ernest Talley 


Former Mayors 
T. C. Worth E. E. Mendenhall 
J. E. Walker James Daniels 
D. J. Gaster O. C. Marsh 
Thad Troy W. T. Bryant 
F. N. Ingold W. F. Talley 
E. P. Hayes Wesley Hilliard 
A. N. Bulla J. W. Parsons 


T. O. Bowden G. P. Upton 


Compliments of 


GP UPON 


FRESH MEATS AND GROCERIES 


GS ea ie 


DUTCH LUNCH 
FOR 
GOOD EATS AND DRINKS 


“CHIGER BOB” LAMB, Manager 


RANDLEMAN BEER GARDEN 


COLON GARNER and H. H. GOLEY, Proprietors 


BEERS o< . - WINE. | SCOLDEDRINKS 


GROCERIES . . . CIGARETTES . . . CANDIES 


ECONOMY DRY CLEANERS 
Established 1939 


PHONE 2661 
“We Keep the Spots” 


F. L. PRESNELL, Proprietor 


Randleman Drug Company 


PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY 


RANDLEMAN NORTH CAROLINA 
Established 1905 


PHONE 2691 —W. F. MATTHEWS, Manager 


Compliments of 


oN POA 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


PHONE 2442 


Plumbing and Heating 


RANDLEM AM 


Established 194] 


F. KLOECKENER . 
L. W. CONOVER 
Sj beeGONZe 

Ba Rothe) CE le. 


10,224 Spindles . 
2,000 Twister Spindles . 


Combed and Carded Yarns, 


Merino Yarns 


Sliver 


MILLS, INC. 


. President 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Vice-President 


. General Manager and Superintendent 


30 Cards 
. 14 Combers 


10’s to 40’s Single or Ply 
Blend Yarns 


Rovings 


Successors To Old “Naomi Mills” 


“100% On Essential Army Uniform Material Yarns 


Since Before Pearl Harbor.” 


GHSEN-N ss. oF ORE 
Staple and Fancy Groceries 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. J. W. GLENN, Proprietor 


Welcome to 
THE TOWN 


of 


RANDLEMAN 


North Carolina 


“The City With A Future” 


Compliments of 


DR. T. L. HELMS 


Office: Academy Street — Phone 2121 


DR. A. B. FREEMAN 


Office: S. Main Street — Phone 2626 


Residence: Whitehall—Asheboro Road — Phone 3421 


POLLY - ANN BEAUTY SHOPPE 


MRS. PAULINE YOUNG, Proprietor 


South Main Street Phone 2311 


CITY SERVICE STATION 


S. E. THREADGILL, Manager 
TEXACO GAS AND OIL 


Main Street Phone 2381 


ROUTH‘’S CAFE 
GOOD FOOD 


S. Main Street 


“CLAUDE ROUTH, Proprietor 
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RANDLEMAN MOTORS 


“DICK” BROWN, Owner 
ANY REPAIR ON ANY MAKE CAR 


.. . Established 1940... 


PHONE 
24 HOUR DAY—2796 
WRECKER SERVICE NIGHT—2797 


ECONOMY DRUG COMPANY 


; . a Established 1933 .« 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


HOWARD FERGUSON, Manager 


“There Is Room On Our Growing List of Satisfied Customers” 


1932 
1938 


1939 
1942 


Four times in the past 12 years, Burlington Mills have come to 
Randolph County . . . having revived an idle mill at Central 
Falls and doubled production . . . promoted the erection of a 
new plant at Randleman . . . expanded Operations at two plants 
in Asheboro, Burlington Mills now employs over 1,200 citizens 
in Randolph County. These 1,200 are today working together, 
Producing goods essential under a wartime economy . . . buying 
bonds . . . and giving freely of their time to various patriotic 
endeavors to help speed the day when their 19] fellow employees 
now serving in the armed forces and on the invasion front will 


come home . . . to a lasting peace. 


RANDLEMAN FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
McLAURIN HOSIERY MILLS 
CETWICK SILK MILLS 


GROUP MEMBERS OF 


Burlington Mills Corporation 
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RUBY’S BEAUTY SHOP 


MISS RUBY ROBBINS, Manager 


“DON'T NEGLECT YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THESE BUSY DAYS” 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. PHONE 2361 


JOANNA’S DRESS SHOPPE 


Established December, 1940 
LADIES READY-TO-WEAR ... NOTIONS . . . COSMETICS 
MISS JOANNA VANWERRY, Owner 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


A. & F. MUSIC COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. PHONES 2751 and 2836 


digeeG ob RO TWEEN 
QUALITY GROCERIES AND FRESH MEATS 


“We Appreciate Your Business’ 


Phone 2371 Established 1910 


14 


KR andolph alingents Dy 


I. SCHNEIERSON & SONS, INC. 
RANDLEMAN, N. C. 
(Successors to Randolph Underwear Co., Inc.) 


. . . Established 1938 ... 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


FINE LADIES’ SLIPS 
AT RETAIL $1.00 TO $2.00 
IN BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 1350 BROADWAY 


LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Je Las GROOM iRise gue ik saute ok cP ein a eaer Or aes: (ab nearer al Manager 
HOWARD: SPRAGUE CS 1. oe @ ore ae BOS et ian i faced Superintendent 
od ARR SH, Se) saat Naina pote. eee tse gs tw fed Gd ne ee Dee Manager 
W.F.ARMFIELD . . . . = . .~ . Superintendent Cutting and Patterns 


1 


Laughlin F. F. Hosiery Mills 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


LADIES’ FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


THE BARGAIN HOUSE 


. .. Established 1939... 


PHONE 2482 


J. W. JOHNSON, Owner JIM FERREE, Manager 


SANITARY LUNCH 
A REAL PLACE TO EAT 
“Mother's Only Competitor” 

— Since 1940 — 

W. G. “BILL” LAMB, Proprietor 


WEA VsEoRe S G:R° OCB Rey, 


ce EStaplisned 193i. = as 
FRESH MEATS ...PHILCO RADIOS 


N. MAIN STREET WEAVER LINEBERRY, Proprietor 


Compliments of 


RANDLEMAN ICE & FUEL CO. 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. PHONE 2491 
EVERETT BOLING, Proprietor 


WEE-SOX HOSIERY MILLS 
CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS‘ HOSIERY 


‘‘Randleman’s Baby Industry” 


nee 


CUT-RATE FURNITURE CO. 


“COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS” 


Established May 24, 1940 
By 
GEORGE F. SHAW 


Here OE IN PRA S LORE 


FRESH MEATS & GROCERIES 
“ECONOMIZE WISELY AND SAFELY HERE” 


Main Street 


E. A. BULLA, Manager 


WHITEHALL FLORAL 
GARDENS 


WHITEHALL, 
RANDLEMAN, NORTH CAROLINA 


Kandolph County's First Horist 


. .. Established 1926... 


DISTINCTIVE FLORAL DESIGNS 
WEDDING DECORATIONS 
WEDDING BOUQUETS 
GIFT BOUQUETS 
CORSAGES 


SEASONABLE CUT FLOWERS AND POTTED PLANTS 
BULBS AND PLANTS IN SEASON 


For Every Occasion Our Flowers Will Please You 


— Personal Service — 


M. F. and ESTELL A. HINSHAW, Owners and Operators 


PHONE 2516 


RANUULPH GRUCERY UU. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


FRANK TALLEY ERNEST TALLEY 


“Under Same Management Since 1914” 


S. Main Street Phone 2721 


Bene Lae ARE 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. 


“HOME OF GOOD PICTURES” 


Shows Daily, Except Sundays 


C. C. and LILLIAN PRICE, Owners 


Choe lt), 


HOSIERY MILLS 


. .. Incorporated 1914... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


elas are Wises 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


MRS. EULA PARKS FREEZE . 
WILLIAM D. FREEZE . 
BAXTER P. FREEZE 


E. W. FREEZE, JR., Sec. and Treas. 


PLANTS: 


Randleman, N. C. 
Ellerbe, N. C. 


Ww 


aK ¢ 
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. President 
. Vice-President 


Vice-President 


ALBERT BALLINGER, Supt. 


SALES OFFICE: 


Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLES BANK 


.. . Established 1907... 


SEOs Pra hele. Sal png oes ly te er ee el ae" oe PTeSIaeMt 
Mehta, PA ett) | pa kig Ce Gi midis eh ae ae ok Me, SCOSICR, 
MISS EPSIE WOOLEN MISS MESCAL SWAIM 
MISS LOUISE WEBSTER 


We appreciate the patronage of our customers and friends dur- 


ing our thirty-seven years of business. The above officers and 


employees will be glad to serve you for the years to come. 


DIRECTORS 
DR. C.D. KISTLER DR. E. A. SUMNER 
DR. D. L. FOX R. B. DEAL 
DR. A. B. FREEMAN E. W. FREEZE 
A. B. BEASLEY 


RESOURCES 
$ 32,000 
893,000 
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